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ERRATA. 


On  page  85  appears  tLe   sentence: — 

"And  when  we  discover  that  a  little  Communism  in  the 
way  of  public  parks,  libraries,  art  galleries.  State  theatres, 
even  State  lotteries,  would  do  us  all  good,  without  hurting 
anybody,  then,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  let  us 
have  it." 


The  wordg   "State  lotteries"   should  read  "State  bakeries." 


FOREWORD. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  purpose.  Its  pui-poee  is 
to  get  sold. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  essays  or  articles  on 
Australian  subjects,  written  in  the  heat  and  hurry 
of  daily  journalism.  They  are  suggestive  rather 
than  exhaustive.  They  are  frank,  candid,  personal. 
I  have  put  into  them  my  thought,  my  sympathies, 
my  antipathies — myself.  They  are,  in  the  truest 
sense,  serious — even  in  their  occasional  lack  of 
seriousness.  My  friends  tell  me  that  even  my 
humour  is  serious,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  they  also  declare  that  my  seriousness  is  some- 
times humorous. 

In  a  sense,  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  discharge  a 
debt.  I  have  reason  to  love  Australia.  It  gave  me 
my  life.  This  may  have  been  a  misfortune  to 
olJiers,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  good  thing 
for  me.  For  I  have  a  perfect  infatuation  for  Life, 
and  an  ineradicable  prejudice  against  Death.  I 
could  never  see  any  points  in  the  grave ;  it  is  so 
cold,  so  uneventful,  so  excruciatingly  dull.    Well,  I 


came  here  a  dying  man,  twenty  years  ago,  and  1 
have  been  dying  ever  since — in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  imaginable.  Whether  or  not  Australia  is 
a  good  place  to  live  in^  I  cheerfully  bear  testimony 
that  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  die  in.  It  does  not 
hurry  you,  and  dying  is  not  so  objectionable  a  thing 
provided  you  get  a  reasonable  time  to  do  it  in.  I 
have  faced  daily  dissolution  for  the  last  twenty 
years  with  courage,  and  I  am  prepared  to  face  it 
on  the  same  terms  for  an  additional  fifty  years  with 
equanimity. 

Being  a  Scotsman,  I  am  modest,  and,  being 
modest,  I  harbor  no  extravagant  anticipations  as  to 
the  success  of  this  book.  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  Australia  will  read  it ;  I  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they  merely  buy  it — and 
pay  for  it. 

WALLACE  NELSON. 

Perth,  September,  1910. 


FOSTER  FRISER'S  FILLJICIES. 


There  is  a  lot  of  folly  in  preaching.  To  tell  eome  men 
to  be  good  and  wise  is  like  telling  a  martyr  to  insomnia 
to  go  to  bed  and  have  a  good  sleep. 

FOSTER  FRASER'S  BOOK. 

Foster  Eraser's  miich-talked-of  book  on  Australia 
is  entitled,  "Australia,  the  Making  of  a  Nation," 
and  is  well  bound  and  splendidly  illustrated.  It 
will,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  be  a  very  useful 
book,  and  will  do  much  in  Great  Britain  to  adver- 
tise Australia  as  a  field  for  emigration.  When  that 
ha^  been  said,  almost  all  has  been  said.  The  work 
has  little  literary  merit.  Nor  does  it  manifest  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  original  thinking.  Mr.  Eraser 
merely  repeats  what  he  has  been  told,  and  he  does 
noi  always  do  it  particularly  well.     The  book  shows 
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great  industry  in  collecting  facts,  a  certain  amount 
of  common-sense  in  dealing  with  Australian  prob- 
lems, and  a  very  sincere  desire  to  be  fair  to  Aus- 
tralia and  its  people.  Still,  I  cannot  honestly  say 
that  I  have  found  it  very  interesting.  I  have  a 
notion  that  the  author's  heart  was  not  very  much 
in  his  work.  Foster  Fraser  does  not  know  Australia, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  he  does  not  really  love  it.  He 
honestly  tries  to  be  fair  to  us,  and  sometimes  he 
treats  us  altogether  too  generously.  And  yet  he 
leaves  on  my  mind  the  impression  that  he  is  not 
very  fond  of  us.  He  seems  to  praise  us  from  a 
sense  of  duty--because,  after  all,  we  are  part  of 
the  Empire,  And  his  criticism,  like  his  praise,  is 
half-hearted.  1  believe  <he  Australian  people 
would  have  enjoyed  this  book  much  more  if  it  had 
been  more  courageous,  more  frank,  and  less  apolo- 
getic. 

By  way  of  showing  what  1  mean^  let  me  quote 
the  following  sentences  from  the  "Foreword  to  the 
people  of  Australia"  : — 

I  came  to  admire  much  in  Australia,  but  now 
and  then  I  came  against  something  which  jarred, 
which  hurt.  Then,  thought  I,  "No,  I  will  not 
write  a  book.  Why  should  1  criticise?  How  un- 
gracious  even   to  hint   all  might  not  be   well." 
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.     .     .     What   for  a  long   time   kept   hand   from 
pen  was  a  recognition  of  yonr  "touchiness." 

Now,  there  is  something  almost  insulting  in  all  this 
— although,  no  doubt,  no  insult  is  meant.  I  don't 
think  Australians  are  particularly  touchy.  And,  in 
any  case,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  we  would 
like  Foster  Eraser  a  great  deal  better  if  he  gave  his 
impressions  of  them  candidly,  frankly,  and  freely, 
and  quite  regardless  of  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.  No  doubt,  we  might  dissent  from  his  views. 
We  might  even  call  them  ignorant  and  stupid.  But 
we  would  not  be  in  serious  sense  offended.  Cer- 
tainly, no  amount  of  candid  criticism  would  hurt  us 
half  as  much  as  the  declaration  that  our  alleged 
"touchiness"  very  nearly  prevented  him  from  writ- 
ing his  book.  Australians  are  not  afraid  of  criti- 
cism. Nay,  as  Mr.  Foster  Fraser  himself  admits, 
some  of  the  severest  critics  Australia  ever  had  have 
been  Australians. 

In  another  part  of  the   "Foreword"   Mr.   Fraser 
says : — 

If  you  are  pained  by  the  casual  chatter  of  the 
globe-trotter  who  visits  Australia  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  fails  to  be  enthusiastic,  what  justifica- 
tion have  you  to  be  contemptuous  about  Britain, 
which  the  majority  of  you  have  never  seen? 
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Now,  wliat  justification  has  Mr.  Fraser  for  repre- 
senting the  majority  of  Australians  as  contemp- 
tuous about  Britain?  The  insinuation  is  unfounded. 
Indeed,  it  is  refuted  in  Mr.  Eraser's  own  book.  In 
the  second  chapter  he  says : — 

The  population  in  all  the  States  has  been  drawn 
from  one  common  source:  the  British  Isles. 
There  is  a  warm  and  generous  love  for  the  mother- 
land. When  the  Australian  uses  the  word 
"home,"  he  does  not  mean  his  home.  He  means 
England. 

Now,  how  can  the  Australian  be  "contemptuous 
about  Britain,"  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  warm 
and  generous  love  for  it?  How  can  he  have  a  con- 
tempt for  the  land  he  loves  with  the  love  of  a  son 
for  his  mother?  Mr.  Fraser  has  fallen  into  confu- 
sion of  thought.  He  has  confounded  two  very  dis- 
tinct things.  When  an  Australian  says  that  he 
loves  England  he  means  that  he  loves  the  nation,  j 
with  its  great  history,  its  great  literature.  But 
that  love  is  quite  consistent  with  a  contempt  for 
many  of  the  old  institutions  which,  in  the  opinion  ! 
of  the  democratic  Australian,  are  a  shame  to  Eng- 
land rather  than  a  glory.  The  Ai'stralian  loves  the 
English  people,  but  he  is  apt  to  look  upon  the 
British   aristocracy,    and   particularly    the    British 
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House  of  Lords,  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
true  greatness  and  dignity  of  England.  It  must 
have  been  a  failure  to  recognise  this  distinction 
which  induced  Mr.  Fraser  to  talk  as  if  Australians 
could  give  England,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  their 
deepest  affection  and  their  profoundest  contempt. 

Frequently  Mr.  Fraser  is  altogether  too  mealy- 
mouthed  in  his  criticism.  Here,  for  example,  are 
his  halting,  half-apologetic  words  on  that  atrocity 
of  atrocities — the  Australian  twang  : — 

Before  ever  I  went  to  Australia,  the  usual  in- 
formative friend  told  me  the  Australians  had  a 
Cockney  twang;  but,  for  the  sake  of  my  life,  I 
must  never  say  so,  for  they  would  take  umbrage 
and  show  dislike.  So  when  the  plain  question 
was  plumped  at  me,  "Do  you  think  we  talk 
Cockney?"  what  was  a  poor  man  to  do?  Equivo- 
cate !  Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  do  possess  the  Cock- 
ney tongue.  Say  is  "sye,"  cake  is  "kyke,"  down 
the  bay  is  "dahn  the  bye."  .  .  .  But  to  say 
all  Australians  talk  Cockney  is  just  one  of  those 
exaggerations  which  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
a  right  to  repudiate.  The  grown  Australian 
struck  me  as  a  particularly  clean  speaker;  that  is, 
he  spoke  without  slovenliness,  of  which  we  hear 
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plenty  in  England,  and  with  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Eraser  had  used  his  ears  as  he  should 
have  done  he  would  have  found  in  thousands  of 
grown  Australians — some  of  them  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  science  and  letters — the  most  atrociously 
hideous  twang  ever  heard  in  any  part  of  this  planet. 
The  Australian  twang  at  its  worst  is  the  most  re- 
volting drawl,  the  most  diabolically  raucous  noise, 
that  ever  smote  the  ear  of  mortal.  And  if,  instead 
of  mincing  words,  Mr.  Eraser  had  frankly  said  that 
the  noise  had  filled  his  soul  with  an  unholy  impulse 
to  take  human  life,  he  would  have  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  Australia,  for  which  many  Australians  would 
have  held  him  in  deepest  affection  and  highest 
esteem.  Lack  of  courage  and  candour,  resulting 
from  a  foolish  fear  of  the  alleged  touchiness  of  Aus- 
tralians, is  the  most  serious  blemish  in  Mr.  Eraser's 
book. 

By  way  of  justifying  his  deductions  with  regard 
to  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  Australian  climate 
on  the  Australian  character,  Mr.  Eraser,  in  a  chap- 
ter, entitled  "Some  Australian  Problems,"  talks  to 
this  effect : — 

The  Australians  who  were  so  quick  to  object  to 

the  deductions  I  drew,  that  the  race  transplanted 
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from  Europe  to  Australia  was  affected  in  charac- 
ter by  the  climate,  assumed  that  what  I  said  was 
a  hasty  generalisation,  drawn  from  watching 
some  loungers  round  Sydney.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  subject  of  climatic  influence  on  heredity 
is  one  I  have  carefully  studied  for  years.  I 
studied  it  in  Australia  as  well  as  elsewhere.  When 
silly  and  ignorant  retorts  were  made  upon  myself, 
there  was  some  poor  satisfaction  in  receiving 
batches  of  letters  from  old  residents,  Australians 
to  the  backbone,  who  acknowledged  that  what  I 
said  was  true. 

And  then  Mr.  Eraser  proceeds  to  quote  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Buttner,  of  Melbourne,  who,  among  other 
things,  says  this  : — 

Our  Australian-born  population  is,  so  to  speak, 
an  exotic  one  which,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
original  vigour  of  physique  and  mental  stamina, 
will  require  an  influx  of  the  European  races  from 
which  it  has  sprung.  Without  this  influx  the 
whole  race  here  is  doomed,  for  the  universal  law 
of  life,  from  which  there  is  no  escape  either  for 
man  or  for  the  lower  orders  of  creation  without 
the  penalty  of  obliteration,  is  that  there  must  be 
a  sympathetic  introduction  of  animals  of  the 
same  blood  from  the  countries  whence  they  were 
originally  drawn. 
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Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  so- 
called  "universal  law  of  life"  has  no  existence  out- 
side Dr.  Buttner's  head.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  this  absurd  theory,  then,  as  soon  as  Aus- 
tralia is  fully  populated,  and  can  stand  no  more 
influx  from  Europe,  her  people  will  at  once  proceed 
to  decay  and  die.  What  an  excellent  prospect.  And 
since  we  are  bound  to  die  out  in  any  case,  why  not 
die  out  at  once  and  have  done  with  it  ?  Nay,  Eng- 
land itself,  on  the  same  theory,  is  sure  to  degene- 
rate unless  she  imports  from  Europe  the  outside 
races  from  which  her  population  is  largely  descen- 
ded. The  simple  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  to  support  the  foolish  contention, 
and  if  Mr.  Eraser  had  in  any  real  sense  made  "a 
study  of  heredity"  he  would  have  at  once  perceived 
the  unscientific  character  of  Dr.  Buttner's  specula- 
tions. Breeders  have  proved  beyond  all  dispute 
that,  so  long  as  we  carry  out  the  principle  of  arti- 
ficial selection — that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  reject 
inferior  types  and  select  only  what  is  really  su- 
perior— we  can,  without  importing  stock  from  out- 
side sources,  maintain  a  high  quality  of  horses,  or 
cattle,  or  sheep.  And,  provided  we  exercise  a 
similar  care  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  the  degen- 
eration of  our  population  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    No  doubt,  the  population  of  Australia  might 
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conceivably  degenerate.  But,  then,  so  miglit  the 
population  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Any 
countrj^  which  has  a  low  standard  of  parental  re- 
sponsibility, which  permits  degenerate  types  to 
marry  and  propagate,  maj'^  degenerate.  But,  pro- 
vided Australia  pays  proper  attention  to  eugenics, 
nationally  and  individuallj' ;  provided  she  encour- 
ages the  marriage  of  the  higher  types  and  discour- 
ages the  marriage  of  the  lower;  and  provided  that 
she  sternly  forbids  the  immigration  of  inferior 
races,  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for  the 
belief  that  her  people  will  degenerate ;  even  if  she 
should  sternly  prohibit  the  immigration  of  a  single 
human  being.  No  doubt,  immigration  is  important. 
No  doubt,  also,  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  en- 
courage only  the  higher  types  of  men  and  women 
to  come  here.  But  to  say  or  insinuate  that 
but  for  such  immigration  our  race  is  bound  to 
degenerate  and  decay  is  to  make  an  assertion  in 
direct  conflict  with  biological  science.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  justification  for  believing  that  the 
people  of  Australia  are  more  in  need  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  blood  than  are  the  people  of  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  universe  greater  than  good- 
ness— not  even  God. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  clear  statement  of 
the  effect  of  climate  on  the  Australian  character. 
Although  the  subject  is  one  which  Mr.  Eraser  pro- 
fesses to  have  deeplj'  studied^  nowhere  in  his  book 
does  he  reveal  his  garnered  knowledge.  Here  is  the 
best  statement  of  his  view : — 

The  warm  climate,  the  pleasant  conditions  of 
life,  are  alreadj^  removing  that  doggedness  whit;h 
was  the  hall-mark  of  the  brave  men  who  first 
adventured  to  Australia.  Among  native-born  men 
Australians  there  is  a  growing  dislike  towards 
bush  life.  There  is  a  hunger  for  the  towns  and 
the  pleasures  which  town  life  brings. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  have  the 
last  two  sentences  to  do  with  the  first  sentence  in 
that  quotation  ?  The  fact  that  men  prefer  the  plea- 
sures of  the  town  to  the  hard  work  of  the  bush  no 
more  proves  that  the  climate  of  Australia  is  caus- 
ing  Australians  to   degenerate  than   the   fact  that 
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there  has  been  a  migration  from  the  country  to  the 
town  all  over  Europe  proves  that  the  European  cli- 
mate is  destroying  the  European  character.  The 
two  sets  of  facts  have  no  bearing  on  each  other,  Mr. 
Eraser  is  again  confounding  things  absolutely  dis- 
tinct. The  question  is :  Does  the  Australian  cli- 
mate tend  to  undermine  the  stamina  and  energy  of 
the  Australian  people  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  does.  No  doubt,  very  extreme  heat  has  a  deteri- 
orating effect.  But,  then,  so  has  extreme  cold,  aa 
the  condition  of  the  Eskimo  clearly  proves.  But,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  pointed  out  in  his  "Soci- 
ology," heat,  provided  it  is  a  dry  heat  facilitating 
radiation,  is  quite  compatible  with  a  high  degree 
of  racial  energy.  Speaking  broadlj'',  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Australian  climate 
tends  in  the  slightest  degree  to  bring  about  either 
physical  or  mental  degeneration. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which,  according  to 
science,  the  Australian  climate  might  be  said  to 
have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  stamina  of  our 
people.  Our  climate  is  deliciously  mild.  We  have 
not  the  severe  winter  of  the  motherland^  nor  have 
we  the  extreme  heat  and  humidity  of  India  or  Cey- 
lon. Now,  our  climate,  it  might  be  contended,  by 
virtue  of  its  very  wholesomeness,  might  be  the  in- 
direct means   of  lowering   the   phj'sical   quality   of 
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our  race.  For  many  weaklings,  who,  in  severer 
climes,  would  be  ruthlessly  exterminated,  could  in 
Australia  live  and  propagate.  That,  of  course,  it 
might  be  urged,  would  have  the  effect  of  loading 
our  population  with  an  exceptional  proportion  of 
weaklings.  But  if  this  is  an  objection  to  the  Aus- 
tralian climate,  it  is  also  an  objection  to  every  good 
climate  under  heaven.  Indeed,  it  is  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  worst  climates  in  the  world — on  the 
ground  that  such  climates,  by  exterminating  the 
weak  and  unfit,  tend  to  produce  an  exceptionally 
healthy  and  powerful  race.  Nay,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, statesmen  in  every  land  ought  to  object  to  the 
progress  of  medical  and  sanitary  science,  and,  in 
fact,  to  all  ameliorative  agencies.  For  these  un- 
doubtedly, for  the  reason  named,  tend  to  favour  the 
survival  and  propagation  of  weaklings.  Of  course, 
the  reply  is  obvious.  Sanitary  and  medical  progress 
undoubtedly  tends  to  enable  the  weak  to  survive. 
But  it  also  permits  the  strong  to  survive.  Nor 
does  it  prevent  the  exercise  of  eugenic  precE^u- 
tions  by  which  the  propagation  of  weaklings  may 
be  prevented.  Surely  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Australia  taking  eugenic  precautions.  Indeed,  she 
already  does  so.  What,  after  all,  is  the  aim  of  the 
severe  restrictions  we  place  on  immigration?  Is  it 
not  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  our  blood  and 
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race  ?  Is  it  not  the  prevention  of  deterioration  P  A 
very  good  climate,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  an 
unqualified  blessing.  It  has  its  dangers.  But  its 
benefits  immensely  outbalance  its  defects.  In  any 
case,  Australia  has  reason  to  be  deeply  grateful  that 
the  most  serious  evil  that  confronts  her  is  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  best  climates  in  the  world.  Let 
her  be  of  good  cheer.  It  is  a  hard  fate^  but  she  may 
get  over  it.  Let  her  find  consolation  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  things  might  have  been  worse.  When,  in 
hours  of  gloom,  she  feels  inclined  to  curse  her  fate, 
let  her  reflect  that  she  might  have  been  afi^licted 
with  a  graver  evil  than  a  good  climate ;  she  might 
have  had  a  bad  one. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Australian  of  to- 
day is  not  nearly  so  fine  a  fellow  or  so  clever  a 
fellow,  or  so  good  a  fellow,  as  his  father  or  his 
grandfather,  it  is  very  probably  but  the  echo  of  a 
silly  superstition  almost  as  old  as  man  himself. 
"Punch"  is  not  so  funny  as  it  used  to  be,"  said  a 
critic  to  one  of  the  best  editors  of  the  great  English 
comic  weekly.  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "it  never 
was."  Man  has  shown  a  tendency  all  through  the 
ages  to  exaggerate  the  virtues  of  the  father  and  the 
grandfather,  and  to  belittle  the  virtues  of  the  son — 
until,  in  good  time,  he  also  becomes  a  father  or  a 
grandfather.     I  imagine  that  it  is  a  survival  of  the 
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ages  of  ancestor-worship.  Over  and  over  again 
Shakespeare  makes  his  characters  deplore  the 
degeneration  of  the  age.  And  yet  to-day  we  regard 
the  Elizabethan  age  as  the  most  virile  in  the  his- 
tory of  England.  Man  has  always  placed  the  golden 
age  of  the  world  in  the  past.  According  to  some 
people,  all  the  great  men,  all  the  great  heroes,  all 
the  great  philosophers,  are  dead.  We  think  of  the 
past  as  specially  wise  and  experienced,  and  old.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  far  wiser  than  the  ancients. 
For  we  know  all  that  they  knew — and  more.  Even 
Aristotle,  were  he  to  return  to  earth  to-day,  would 
have  to  go  to  school  in  order  to  make  up  with  the 
science  of  the  age.  The  ancients  were  not  old; 
they  were  young.  They  had  not  more  experience 
than  the  moderns ;  they  had  less.  They  were  not 
wiser;  they  were  often  more  foolish.  Nor  were  the 
soldiers  oi  the  past  the  big,  powerful  fellows 
painted  by  tradition.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  average  man  of  to-day  cannot  get 
inside  ths  coat  of  mail  of  the  average  soldier  of  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ago.  The  notion  that  the 
race  as  a  whole  is  degenerating  is  unsupported  by 
evidence.  And  it  is  no  more  true  of  Australia  than 
it  is  of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Eraser  evidently 
thinks  that  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  climate, 
although  thoymay  not  count  for  much  in  a  lifetime, 
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produce  very  serious  consequences  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  or  more  generations.  Here,  again^  his 
views  are  in  utter  conflict  with  the  whole  science  of 
heredity — the  science  he  professes  to  have  studied 
so  deeply.  For  the  dominant  tendency  of  modern 
biology  is  to  deny  the  transmission  of  acquirements. 
That  is  to  say,  modern  biologists  hold  that,  even  if 
the  Australian  climate  had  a  debilitating  eifect  on 
the  individual,  that  effect  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  transmitted  to  his  progenj'.  The 
growing  degeneration  of  the  Australian  people  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  son  to  grandson,  which  Mr. 
Fraser  affirms  to  be  a  fact,  is  declared  by  the 
majority  of  specialists  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination.  Mr,  Fraser  must  not  imagine  that 
people  are  angry  with  him,  or  that  they  are 
"touchy,"  just  because  they  find  it  impossible  to 
accept  his  rash  deductions  and  hasty  generalisa- 
tions. He  appears  to  me  to  take  himself  and  his 
book  a  little  too  seriously.  It  is  no  proof  of 
touchiness  to  reject  absurd  conclusions,  or  to  prefer 
the  teachings  of  science  to  the  wild  guesses  of  a 
very  clever,  very  energetic,  but  not  too  profound 
journalist.  Besides,  Mr.  Fraser  should  remember 
that  the  criticism  to  which  he  has  been,  and  is 
being,  subjected,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  Britisher.    Australians  profoundly  respect  British- 
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ers  of  tlie  highest  calibre.  They  venerate  such 
mighty  minds  as  Spencer  and  Darwin,  such  great 
masters  of  art  as  Hardy  and  Meredith.  But  when 
men  of  the  Foster  Fraser  type  venture  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  us,  and  even  to  predict  our  future; 
when  they  proceed  with  the  jaunty  confidence  born 
of  colossal  ignorance  to  solve  our  problems  from  the 
window  of  a  flying  railway  train ^  and  to  pronounce 
final  words  of  wisdom  for  our  guidance — then  we 
are  not  angry ;  we  are  only  amused ;  and  if  we  reply, 
it  is  not  because  we  are  "touchy,"  nor  because  we 
consider  ourselves  above  criticism,  but  just  because 
we  have  an  old-fashioned  British  prejudice  against 
the  smartness  that  is  foolishly  mistaken  for  ability, 
and  the  ignorance  which  does  not  know,  and  does 
not  even  know  that  it  does  not  know. 
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The    world    will  ever    be   ruled    by    the    aristocracy — the 
aristocracy  of  talent,  push,  energy,  courage. 


A    FEW    HARD    FACTS. 

After  all,  Mr.  Fraser  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  that  Australians  are 
degenerating.  For  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  his  pessi- 
mistic fears.  The  wonderful  success  of  Australians 
in  the  field  of  athletics  is  a  fact  so  palpable  and 
pertinent  that  one  wonders  at  the  cool  audacity 
Avith  which  Mr.  Fraser  ignores  it.  We  quote  tie 
following  succinct  statement  of  Australia's  athletic 
record  from  a  "Sydney  Bulletin"  correspondent, 
who  appears  to  have  an  encyclojDeedic  knowledge 
of  the  subject : — 

The  Australian  Cricket  XI.  holds  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  and 
has  done  so  for  the  last  six  years,  beating  the 
Britishers  both  here  and  in  the  Old  Country. 
For  quite  a  while  Australia  was,  by  general  con- 
sent, in  possession  of  (1)  the  best  batsman, 
(2)    the   best   all-round   cricketer   on   earth.      At 
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football,  a  game  which  is  handicapped  in  these 
parts  by  the  climate  and  other  conditions,  the 
locals  are  able  to  face  all-comers  and  win  in  their 
turn.  The  world's  finest  tennis  player  is  a  Vic- 
torian, if  he  isn't  a  Maorilander.  The  two  together 
represent  the  strongest  combination  in  the  tennis- 
world  to-day.  The  world's  champion  sculler  is 
an  inhabitant  of  these  parts.  What  with  Bill 
Beach,  Searle,  Towns,  etc.,  Australasia  has  got 
so  used  to  having  world's  champion  scullers  about 
the  premises  that  it  hardly  notices  them.  In  the 
swimming  world  the  official  records  for  46,  50, 
90,  110^  and  116  yards  are  all  held  by  Austra- 
lians. Also,  the  records  for  200,  300,  400,  500, 
600,  700,  800,  900,  and  1000  yards.  Likewise, 
the  mile  and  five-mile  records.  An  Australian 
girl  (Annette  Kellerman)  holds  the  five-mile 
record  for  women,  and  she  is  the  only  girl  or 
woman  who  ever  swam  over  20  miles  at  a  stretch. 
She  did  it  in  the  Danube  on  June  14,  1906. 
London  ''Daily  Mail,"  confirming  the  winning 
scores  in  the  last  Empire  Cup  shoot,  a  few  days 
ago  said  : — "The  fine  shooting  of  the  Australians 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  competition. 
That  New  South  Wales  should  obtain  four  places 
in  the  first  seven  is  a  truly  wonderful  perform- 
ance."     Two    out    of    the    three    world's    rifle- 
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sliootiug  records  stand  to  the  credit  of  Austra- 
lians. At  pigeon-shooting — which,  however  ig- 
noble, requires  all  that  a  man  may  possess  of 
quickness^  keen  vision  and  nerve — an  Australian 
holds  the  record  with  99  birds  killed  out  of  100 
(30  yards  rise  and  five  traps) ;  and  a  fellow- 
countryman  is  known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
most  deadly  of  present-day  bird-assassinators. 
Australian  professional  boxers  have  been  on  top, 
or  thereabouts,  from  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  at  last  year's  amateur  boxing  championship 
competitions  held  in  London,  an  Australian  was 
runner-up  in  the  heavy-weight  class.  At  bil- 
liards an  Australian  (aged  17)  holds  the  record 
for  the  highest  break  (836)  made  since  the  bar- 
ring of  the  "spot  stroke"  in  1898.  The  most 
finished  and  persistent  Diamond  Sculls  winner 
in  history  was  an  Australian.  According  to 
London  "Sportsman,"  the  last  Oxford  v.  Cam- 
bridge cricket  match  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  "Le  Couteur's  match."  (Le  Couteur  is  a 
Melbourne  youth  who  scored  160  runs  against 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  created  a  panic 
amongst  the  Cantabs  by  his  bowling.  The  only 
player  on  the  light  blue  side  who  could  do  any- 
thing with  his  deliveries  was  a  Maorilander.) 
Young   Wootton,    said    by   English    critics    to   bo 
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tlie  best  flatrace  rider  in  the  world ^  was  born, 
trained  and  taught  to  ride  in  Sydney. 
Is  there  any  evidence  of  degeneration  in  these 
records  ?  And  can  it  be  a  mere  accident  that  a 
people  with  an  almost  absurdly  small  population 
should  lead  the  world  in  so  many  of  its  physical 
sports?  No  doubt,  to  ovir  splendid  climate  and  to 
the  large  measure  of  leisure  enjoyed  hy  our  people 
must  be  set  down  part  of  our  remarkable  pre- 
eminence. But  is  not  that  another  way  of  saying 
that  our  climate,  instead  of  making  for  deteriora- 
tion, tends  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  foster 
physical  vigor  and  virility  ?  Year  by  year  Aus- 
tralia's population  becomes  more  and  more  Aus- 
tralian— that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  smaller  proportion 
of  European-born  men  and  women.  Accordingly, 
if  the  Australian  is  degenerating ;  if  we  owe  our 
vigor  to  the  immigrant  element  in  our  population, 
an  element  that  tends  to  deteriorate  under  our 
skies,  then  our  high  record  in  athletics  should  tend 
to  fall.  But  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  fact. 
To-day  our  cricketers  hold  the  highest  position  they 
have  held  since  international  cricket  was  instituted, 
and  in  other  sports,  particularly  in  tennis  and  in 
swimming,  our  championship  is  more  unchallenged 
and  more  decisive  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
our  history.     Mr.  Eraser  has  fallen  into  the  error 
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of  drawing  sweeping  generalisations  from  isolated 
facts.  He  has  mistaken  coincidences  for  casual 
connections — like  the  gentleman  who,  perceiving 
in  a  rapid  tour  round  the  world  that  wherever  there 
was  civilisation  there  were  tall  hats,  came  to  the 
sapient  conclusion  that  tall  hats  were  the  cause  of 
civilisation.  Ko  doubt  Mr.  Eraser  has  seen  ex- 
amples of  degeneration  in  Melbourne  and  in  Syd- 
ney. I'or  even  Australian  cities,  although  they  are 
aaore  spacious  than  the  cities  of  the  old  world,  have 
their  slums  and  their  squalor,  and  their  physical 
and  moral  degenerates.  But  these  things  are  not 
produced  by  our  sunny  skies;  they  are  not  the 
product  of  anything  distinctively  Australian — our 
superb  climate,  our  sun-kissed  plains,  our  vast 
spaces,  and  our  free,  open,  natural  life.  Thej'^  are 
rather  some  of  the  defects  of  the  old  world  trans- 
ferred to  the  new.  And  th.ej  prove  nothing  except 
the  folly  and  stupidity  which,  unfortunately,  seems 
to  flourish  as  abundantly  in  the  fogs  of  England  as 
in  the  sunshine  of  Australia. 
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In   colder   countries    poverty    is    a   tragedy ;    in  Australia 
it  is  only  an  inconvenience. 


AUSTRALIA    AND    CANADA. 

Mr.    Fraser,    in    a    chapter    on     "Australia    and 
Canada,"  says: — 

More  than  once  I  have  indicated  that  the 
Australian  cares  comparatively  little  abont  what 
is  happening  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world. 
He  has,  however,  a  lively  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  newer  lands,  such  as  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

That  statement  is  very  misleading.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Australian  is  more  interested  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — save  Aus- 
tralia. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can  hardly  help  this. 
Day  by  day  his  newspapers  tell  him  the  story  of 
England's  yesterday.  England's  cable  news  is  the 
leading  feature  of  our  daily  press.  The  Australian 
accordingly  knows  Balfour  and  Asquith  and  Lord 
Rosebery  almost  as  well  as  he  knows  Sir  George 
Reid  or  Alfred  Deakin.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few   international  names  like  Roosevelt,   he  knows 
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little  of  American  statesmen,  and  nothing  of  Ameri- 
can problems.  He  has  a  very  meagre  knowledge 
of  Canada,  although  he  has  no  doubt  a  vague  idea 
that  she  is  Austi'alia's  rival  as  a  wheat  producer 
and  as  a  field  for  immigration.  He  does  not  know 
\evy  much  about  South  Africa,  and  he  cares  less. 
xVfter  Australia,  the  motherland  has  the  first  place 
ia  his  affections.  The  common  love  of  the  mother- 
land is  the  link  that  knits  the  British  Empire 
together.  He  who  does  not  know  that  has  yet  to 
learn  the  secret  of  our  Imperial  solidarity. 

Mr.    Fraser   candidly   confesses   that   Australia   is 
a  better  p:ace  to  live  in  than  Canada.     He  says: — 

Knowing  something  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
Commonwealth,  I  say,  without  any  disparage- 
ment of  Canada,  that  Australia  has  a  happier  and 
pleasanter  life  to  offer  than  can  be  secured  in 
Canada. 

That  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  testimony.  For, 
after  all,  what  could  better  prove  that  one  country 
is  superior  to  another  than  that  it  offers  men  and 
women  a  hapi)ier  and  pleasanter  life?  What,  in- 
deed, is  the  stimulus  to  all  progress  but  the  desire 
for  a  happier  and  pleasanter  life?  "Why  do  men 
prefer,  even  in  the  next  world,  Heaveai  to  the  other 
place,  except  that  it  provides  them  with  a  happier 
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and  pleasanter  life?  Why,  indeed^  is  virtue  better 
than  vice,  except  that  it  tends  to  give  us  a  happier 
and  a  pleasanter  life  ?  If,  therefore,  Australia  offers 
men  and  women  a  happier  and  a  pleasanter  life 
than  Canada,  then  it  is  a  better  place  than  Canada. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Fraser  qualifies  his  praise  by  saying 
that  there  are  no  laws  in  Canada  such  as  there  are 
in  Australia  to  hinder  the  landing  of  the  man  who 
has  little  but  his  muscle  and  his  determination  to 
advance  himself.  But  is  not  this  an  exaggeration? 
During  the  last  fifty  years  immigration  to  Australia 
has  been  as  great  as  immigration  to  Canada.  No 
doubt  Canada  has  gone  beyond  us  in  recent  years, 
just  as  Australia  went  ahead  of  Canada  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  There  is  an  inevitable  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  affairs  of  communities,  particularly 
young  and  growing  communities.  Australia  really 
overdid  things,  and  had  to  call  a  halt.  There  are 
signs  that  Canada  is  doing  the  same,  and  that  she 
will  have  to  pull  herself  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  indications  that  Australia  is  about  to 
enter  upon  a  period  of  exceptional  expansion.  The 
tide  is  on  the  turn.  The  capital  that  is  flowing  to 
Canada  will  soon  be  flowing  to  Australia,  and  the 
flow  of  immigration  will  follow  the  flow  of  capital. 
Canada  as  a  British  community  is  older  than  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  comparison  with  our  age  our  record 
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is  greater  than  hers.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
confound  temporary  conditions  with  permanent 
facts.  And  the  great  permanent  fact,  according  to 
Mr.  Foster  Fraser,  is  that  Australia  is  a  better 
place  than  Canada,  because  it  offers  to  men  and 
women  the  greatest  thing  a  country  can  offer — a 
happier   and   pleasanter   life. 

Mr.  Fraser  does  more  than  offer  his  personal 
testimony  to  the  superior  attractions  of  Australia 
as  compared  with  Canada.  He  quotes  the  testimony 
of  a  settler  who,  after  trying  both  countries,  decides 
emphatically  in  favor  of  Australia.  Here  are  the 
settler's  words : — 

There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  farming 
here  and  farming  in  Canada  as  there  possibly  can 
be.  Here  is  every  advantage,  there  every  disad- 
vantage. A  man  would  be  very  foolish  indeed  if, 
knowing  of  these  differences,  he  were  to  take 
only  into  consideration  the  free  grant  offered  by 
the  Canadian  Government  as  an  inducement  to 
give  that  country  the  preference.  You  ask  what 
I  think  of  the  prospects  for  a  man  with  little 
money  settling  in  Australia  compared  with  the 
prospects  of  such  a  man  in  Canada  ?  My  opinion 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  in- 
tending settler,  whether  he  have  means  or  not. 
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My  advice,  however,  to  one  and  all  is  this :  Do 
not  invest  until  you  have  been   some  months  at 
least  in  the  country  working  for  others.      Take 
hold  of  the  first  work  that  offers  on  a  station  or 
farm;  there  is  plenty  to  learn.      In  this  way  a 
new-comer  finds  out  if  the  occupation  suits  him 
without  dropping  any  of  his  capital ;  he  is  also 
sure  to  hear  of  an  opening  in  which  he  can  com- 
mence  on  his   own.      There  are   some  men   who 
are,   from  various   causes,    bound   to   be   failures. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  sure 
to  succeed. 
In    publishing    that    testimony    in     his     book     Mr. 
Fraser   atones    for   many    blunders,    and    proves    at 
least  that  he  is  honestly  trying  to  be  fair  to  Aus- 
tralia.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  his  book  will 
stimulate  the  growing  interest  in  this  country,  and 
even  help  to  produce  a  more  general  recognition  of 
its  claims  as  a  field   for  the  investment  of  capital 
and   for  the  profitable   exercise   of  the   energies   of 
the  more  virile  types  of  the  European  races. 
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The  wise  statesman  does  not  try  to  fit  men  to  his  syitcms ; 
he  tries  to  fit  his  systems  to  men. 


A   GREAT    STATE. 

Foster  Eraser  has  largely  atoned  for  his  sins 
against  Australia  in  general  by  liis  generous  praise 
of  "Western  Australia.  He  tells  us  that  he  very 
nearly  ignored  that  Stale  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  ithe  gross  misrepresentations  of  it  to 
which  he  had  to  listen  in  tlie  Eastern  States.  He 
says :-  - 

In  the  Eastern  States  it  was  intimated  I  would 
be  rather  wasting  my  time  going  to  see  that  deso- 
late stretch  of  the  continent,  famous  for  nothing 
but  "sun,  sin,  sand,  sorrow,  and  sore  eyes."  All 
this,  however,  was  just  another  wretched  incident 
in  the  story  of  Australia's  interstate  dislikes. 

However,  Mr.  Eraser  visited  the  State,  and  was 
profoundly  impressed.  He  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  Perth,  its  buildings,  and  its  surroundings,  and 
he  declares  that  the  south-west  country  "is  not  only 
a  white  man's  land,  b-ut  one  where  the  dimate  is 
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good  and  warm  and  happy,  conditions  of  life  agree- 
able, and  tlie  agricultural  prospects  enormous." 
After  setting  forth  the  liberal  terms  on  which  land 
is  granted  to  all  settlers,  Mr.  Eraser  proceeds  to 
explain  the  operations  of  Western  Australia's 
greatest  institution — her  Agricultural  Bank.  He 
says : — 

Still  the  prospective  immigrant  hesitates.  He 
is  willing  to  work ;  he  has  farming  experience ; 
he  has  a  few  spare  pounds ;  but  what  can  he  do 
without  capital  ?  Here  steps  in  the  Agricultural 
Bank,  unique,  I  believe,  to  Western  Australia — 
a  Government  institution  to  lend  money  to  set- 
tlers. It  lends  anything  from  £25  to  £500  for 
clearing  land  of  trees,  fencing,  providing  water 
supply,  and  the  like.  B'ut  what  about  repayment  ? 
During  the  first  five  years  only  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest is  charged  on  the  loan;  and  the  settler 
must  be  a  poor  farmer  if  he  cannot  make  his 
property  sufficiently^  productive  to  pay  5  per  cent. 
After  five  years  it  is  necessary  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance in  fifty  instalments,  spread  over  twenty-five 
years.  Money  is  advanced  on  the  full  value  of 
the  improvements  as  they  are  effected,  and  even 
£100  is  granted  for  the  purpose  of  I'urclinsing 
breeding  stock. 
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True,  the  sturdy  new-comer,  taking  advantage 
of  all  these  things,  finds  himself  a  debtor  to  the 
Government.  But  I  know  of  no  other  part  of 
the  world  where  such  inducements  are  held  out 
to  the  farm  laborer  of  Europe  to  come  and  try 
his  luck. 

lliat  is  magnificent  praise.  And  yet  it  is  in  strict 
unison  with  the  truth.  Of  course,  the  question  is, 
What  are  the  prospects?  Mr.  Fraser  declares  that 
they  are  magnificent,  provided  land  is  taken  up  in 
the  right  districts.     He  says  : — 

In  the  south-western  region  the  former  is  mag- 
nificent. I  was  there  for  only  a  short  time,  but 
sufficiently  long  to  appreciate  its  excellence ;  a 
steady  and  dependable  rainfall  in  what  is  known 
as  the  winter  months — snow  is  never  seen — and 
the  summer  warm,  with  continuous  blue  skies, 
and  each  evening  a  breeze  from  the  ocean.  It 
was  only  half  a  dozen  years  ago  that  Western 
Australia — relying  chiefly  on  her  gold  mining — 
imported  most  of  her  food  supply.  She  is  over- 
taking the  local  demand,  and  in  the  matter  of 
wheat  is  beginning  to  export.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered also  that  the  south-west  has  particular 
qualities  for  the  growing  of  fruit.  Apples, 
peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  pears,  and  cherries  are 
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ji-rown.  Some  of  tlic  most  luscious  oranges  and 
cherries  I  liaA'e  ever  tasted  came  from  this  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Frar.cr  makes  an  occasional  blunder  in  ibis 
chapter.  He  makes  the  population  of  "Western 
Australia  jump  from  46,000  to  270,000  in  nine 
years.  It  actually  took  nineteen  years  to  accom- 
plish the  feat.  He  tells  us  that  clearing  land  in  the 
south-vrest  costs  about  7s.  6d.  an  acre,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  many  times  that  sum. 
Which  goes  to  show  that  we  must  discount  the 
globe-trotter's  praise  as  well  as  his  blame.  Still, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Fraser's  book  will 
prove  a  magnificent  advertisement  to  AVestern 
Australia.  It  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  silly 
slander  that  that  State  lacks  good  agricultural 
land.  The  truth  is  that  her  agriculture  is  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  day  is  not  far  o^ 
when  the  fame  of  her  gold  mines,  great  as  they 
are,  will  be  utterly  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  her 
wheat  fields. 

The  veiy  latest  statistics  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Western  Australia  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  any  other  Australian  State,  except 
Queensland.  The  following  figures  give  the  esti- 
mated population  of  each  State  on  June  30,   1910, 
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together  witli  tlie  increase  or  decrease  diiriug  the 
preceding-  three  months  : — 

• 
New  South  Wales. — Males,  873,157,   an   increase 
of  2849;  females,  770,107,  an  increase  of  4318. 
Total,  1,643,264,  an  increase  of  7167. 

Victoria. — Males,  659,633,  an  increase  of  4763; 
females,  649,072,  an  increase  of  1519.  Total, 
1,308,705,  an  increase  of  6282. 

Queensland. — ^lales,  321,375,  an  increase  of 
6787;  females,  268,221,  an  increase  of  4665. 
Total,  589,596,  an  increase  of  11,452. 

South  Australia. — Males,  222,842,  a  decrease  of 
886;  females,  194,651,  an  increase  of  9.  Total, 
417,493,  a  decrease  of  877. 

Western  Australia. — Males,  161,209,  an  increase 
of  1730;  females,  118,151,  an  increase  of  1715. 
Total,  279,360,  an  increase  of  3445. 

Tasmania. — Males,  93,884,  a  decrease  of  996; 
females,  89,503,  a  decrease  of  1003.  Total, 
183,387,  a  decrease  of  1999. 

These  figures  are  profoundly  interesting.      Queens- 
land is  still  manifesting  the  remarkable  prosperity 
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she  has  enjoyed  since  the  great  depression  whicl) 
overwhelmed  her  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  She  is 
the  one  State  which  is  increasing  population  more 
rapidly  than  Western  Australia.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  she  has  long  recovered  from 
her  depression,  and  that  Western  Australia  has 
only  just  entered  upon  her  recovery.  In  all  proba- 
bility, therefore.  Western  Australia's  rate  of  in- 
crease  will  soon  exceed  that  of  Queensland.  Tas- 
mania and  South  Australia  are  actually  losing  popu- 
lation. Probably  their  farmers  are  being  attracted 
by  the  cheaper  lands  of  Western  Australia.  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  increasing  slowly. 
The  rate  of  increase  during  April,  May,  and  June 
was,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  .43  per  cent.j 
and  in  the  case  of  Victoria  .40.  Rut  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia  it  was  1.28  per  cent.,  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  meaning  of  these  figures  is  obvious.  The  people 
of  Australia,  and  even  the  people  of  the  Empire, 
are  beginning  to  recognise  the  vast  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  State  which  has  so  long  been 
traduced  by  ignorant  outsiders.  It  is  in  no  spirit 
of  idle  boasting,  and  certainly  in  no  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
that  I  venture  to  predict  a  great  agricultural  future 
for  Western  Australia,   the  youngest,   the  largest, 
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and  perhaps  the  most  virile  of  all  the  Australian 
communities. 

The  rate  at  which  settlement  is  taking  place  in 
"Western  Australia  is  much  greater  than  in  either 
Xew  South  Wales  or  Queensland — the  tvro  most 
progressive  States  of  the  Commonwealth  outside 
Western  Australia.  The  following  figures  give  the 
average  number  of  acres  alienated  in  those  States; 
during  the  five  years  ending  in  1908 : — 

New  South  Wales     360,000 

Queensland      790,000 

Western  Australia     .......     1,080,000 

The  following  figures  show  ihe  actual  number  of 
new  holdings  during  the  same  period  : — 

New  South  Wales     2,100 

Queensland     1,866 

Western  Australia      4,700 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  more  conclusively  the 
wonderful  agricultural  progress  of  the  State  so  long 
regarded  as  a  vast  sandy  desert,  and  even  to  this 
day  represented  as  such  by  some  of  the  Eastern 
newspapers,   particularly    the     Melbourne     "Age." 
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But  the  record  of  actual  crops  is  more  wor.derful 
stilL  In  1901  the  total  wheat  area  in  Western 
Australia  was  75,000  acres;  in  1910  it  vv'as  450,000 
acres.  During  the  same  period  the  wheat  produc- 
tion increased  from  775,000  bushels  to  5,600,000 
bushels.  It  may  be  added  that  while  Australia 
produces  the  best  wheat  in  the  world — as  is  proved 
by  its  commanding'  the  highest  price — Western 
Australia  produces  the  best  wheat  in  Australia.  It 
won  the  gold  medttl  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition, 
against  the  world.  Surely  it  is  time  that  Australia 
should  know  something  about  a  State  which  is, 
after  all,  a  part  of  herself. 
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A  reputation  for  wisdom  is  often  won,  not  by  being 
wise,  but  by  never  Iptting  the  world  know  wliat  a  fool  you 
actually  are. 


ATJSTRALIAX   PATiHOTlSM. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  tliut  there  is  growing 
up  in  the  hearts  of  Australians  a  lusty  spirit  of 
patriotism — a  passionate  love  of  Australia.  This 
spirit,  like  everything  else  under  heaven,  has  its 
defects  as  well  as  its  excellencies.  Love  is  always 
more  or  less  blind — whether  it  be  love  of  a  man 
for  a  maid,  or  a  maid  for  a  man,  or  the  love  of 
both  for  their  common  couutry.  In  all  patriotism 
there  is  a  core  of  selfishness.  Deep  down  in  all 
our  hearts  we  love  our  country  because  it  is  OUR 
country.  We  feel  that,  with  all  its  defects,  it  has 
produced  one  good  thing — it  has  produced  us.  Not 
only  is  patriotism  apt  to  be  a  little  selfish ;  it  is 
also  apt  io  be  a  little  foolish.  And  it  must  be 
frankly  confessed  that  in  this  respect  Australian 
patriotism  cannot  be  differentiated  from  patriotism 
in  general.  Love  does  not  reason.  It  ft^els.  And 
Australians,  like  other  people,  love  Australia  with 
an   affection    which   is    sometimes   characterised    by 
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ujireasonableness.  The  Sydney  man  is  apt  to  talk 
of  Sydney  Ilarbor  as  if  be  had  made  it  himself, 
and  Australians,  in  spite  of  themselves,  are  apt  to 
regard  their  possession  of  this  great  country,  not 
as  one  of  the  happy  accidents  of  history — for  Eng- 
land originally  used  it  merely  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  her  criminals— but  as  the  rich  reward  of  their 
own  wonderful  genius  and  enterprise.  Still,  after 
criticism  has  uttered  its  last  word^  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  patriotism.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forres  of  the  world.  And  without  it 
national  greatness  is  impossible.  If  there  is  some- 
times foolishness  in  it,  there  is  also  wisdom.  If 
it  has  its  selfish  side,  it  has  also  its  altruistic  side. 
P'or  the  true  patriot  tends  to  lose  his  individual  life 
in  the  larger  life  of  the  nation — the  nation  which 
was  before  him,  and  which  remains  when  he  has 
passed  awa> .  It  gives  a  man  a  sense  of  greatness 
1o  feel  that  he  is  part  of  something  greater  than 
himself,  and  this  sense  of  greatness  helps  to  make 
men  great.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  growing 
spirit  of  patriotism  in  Australia  is  a  wholesome 
sign.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  guided,  and  as  far 
as  possible  rationalised.  The  love  of  country  must 
not  be  permitted  to  blind  our  people  to  the  virtues 
of  other  countries.  Nor  ought  it  be  permitted  to 
blind  us  to  the  faults  of  our  own.     '*Tliey  best  love 
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England,"  says  "William  Watson,  "who  love  in 
England  only  what  is  best,"  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  all  Australian  patriots  not  mereh/  to  love 
Australia,  but  also  to  make  it  worth  loving,  and 
not  merely  worthy  of  our  own  love,  but  worthy 
also  of  the  love  of  mankind . 

It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  we  Austroiians 
are  a  somewhat  prosaic  people.  We  have  no  great 
past.  We  are  practically  a  people  without  a  history. 
No  doubt,  we  had  the  Eureka  Stockade,  and  we 
have  made  the  most  of  it.  With  that  exception, 
however,  nothing  on  a  large  scale  has  happened  in 
Australia  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  imagination. 
We  have  had  many  rows ;  we  have  had  no  revolu- 
tions. Our  most  exciting  events  have  been  our 
general  elections.  When  we  tell  stories  of  our 
past,  we  do  not  recount  the  victories  of  our  sol- 
diers ;  we  generally  repeat  the  repartee  of  our  poli- 
ticians. Of  course,  this  remarkable  quietude  is  not 
our  own  fault.  For,  as  a  rule,  we  have  made  trouble 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  But  the  conditions  have 
been  against  us.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get 
up  a  big  fight  for  sheer  lack  of  something  to  fight 
about.  Yet  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  about  our 
possessing  splendid  fighting  qualities.  Tlie  Souih 
African  War  placed  that  beyond  disjuile,      And  — 
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by  the  way — what  better  evidence  could  be  fur- 
nished of  the  hopelessly  peaceful  nature  of  our 
conditions  than  the  fact  that  our  fighting  men  had 
to  go  to  another  country  in  order  to  get  something 
to  fight  about  y  Henry  Lawson,  indeed,  is  so  per- 
suaded of  the  corrupting  tendency  of  our  humdrum 
existence  that  he  has  written  a  poem  expressive  of 
his  longing  for  a  great  war  to  draw  out  our  better 
natures  and  make  us  men.  But,  while  that  sort 
of  thing  may  be  good  poetry,  it  is  bad  philosophy. 
War  may  test  character,  but  it  does  not  strengthen 
character.  A  storm  at  sea  may  test  the  strength 
of  a  ship,  but  it  does  not  make  the  ship  strong. 
On  the  contrary,  i*  may  destroy  the  ship  altogether. 
Similarly,  war  may  test  the  stamina  of  men,  but 
it  does  not  produce  it.  Stamina  is  produced  by 
good  breeding  and  good  nurture.  Let  us  produce 
a  race  of  strong  and  healthy  men  and  women, 
sound  in  body  and  sound  in  soul,  and  then  when 
the  foe  comes  he  will  have  something  to  face.  The 
best  preparation  for  war  is  a  wholesome  peace.  The 
best  defence  of  a  country  is  a  healthy,  well-fed 
people — a  people  who  can  fight  and  who  have  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for. 

Australians  have  good  reason  to  love  Australia, 
for  it  offers   them   an  opportunity    given    to    iew 
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otlier  peoples,  of  working  out  on  new  lines  and  m 
untried  ways  their  future  destiny.  The  absence  of 
a  great  past  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
promise  of  a  great  future.  Few  countries  have  as 
fair  a  prospect,  if,  indeed,  any  has  one  as  fair. 
Encompassed  by  the  great  ocean  and  separated  by 
leagues  of  sundering  seas  from  the  scenes  of  old- 
world  conflicts ;  encountering  no  indigenous  race 
problem ;  enjoying  undisputed  possession  of  a  vast 
continent  of  rich  and  varied  resources;  possessing 
for  the  most  part  a  climate  so  gentle  that  the 
poverty  which  in  colder  climes  is  a  tragedj^  is  here 
but  an  inconvenience ;  sharing  in  fullest  measure 
the  right  of  self-government,  which  means  the 
right  of  self-developmentj  and  boasting  the  freest 
and  fairest  political  institutions  in  the  world ;  living 
under  a  federation  in  which  the  advantages  of 
national  unity  are  combined  with  the  advantages 
of  local  freedom ;  inhabited  by  the  most  virile  types 
of  one  of  the  world's  most  virile  races — a  race 
which  has  been  nursed  for  centuries  in  the  lap  of 
liberty ;  claiming  a  proud  place  in  a  great  Empire — 
an  Empire  which  is  not  so  much  an  Empire  as 
a  free  confederation  of  free  communities ;  with  all 
those  decisive  advantages  Australia  may  be  par- 
doned for  indulging  in  the  hope  that  she  is  des- 
tined  to   become   in   the   ripeness   of   the   years   a 
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truly  great  nation — great  in  art,  great  in  literature, 
great  in  industry,  but  great,  above  all,  in  tlie 
justice  of  lier  laws,  in  the  fulness  of  her  liberties, 
and  in  the  happiness  of  hor  people. 
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USTRHLI^N  ESSfiYS. 


There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  an  Australian  day — 
except  an  Australian  night. 

AUSTRALIA    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

The  q.uestion  of  Imperial  federation  is  rapidly 
coming-  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 
There  is  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders  throughout  the  Empire  to  impart  a  definite- 
ness  to  the  Imperial  connection  which  it  does  not 
now  possess.  Those  men  recognise  that  to-day  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  are  united  in  bonds  of 
sympathy  as  they  never  were  before.  But  that  is 
not  enough  for  them.  They  desire  a  closer  union. 
They   desire    a    more    definite    organisation,    and, 
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above  all,  they  are  anxious  for  the  creation  of  some 
sort  of  central  Parliament  or  Council  which,  in 
Imperial  affairs,  will  be  able  to  speak  and  act,  not 
in  the  name  of  the  mother-country  only,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Empire  as  a  united  whole.  Recently 
the  question  was  discussed  at  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  when  Mr.  Amery,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  London  ''Times,"  made  it  the  burden  of  an 
elaborate  address.  The  substance  of  the  address 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Mr.  Amery  holds 
that  the  system  of  Imperial  government  based  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  last, 
that  a  single  foreign  and  defence  policy  with  a 
single  responsible  administrator  is  essential,  raid 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
equality  of  political  status,  claimed  by  the  do- 
minions to  utilise  ihe  existing  Imperial  Parliament 
for  that  purpose.  He,  however,  sees  in  ihe 
Imperial  Conference  the  nucleus  of  an  Imperial 
Parliament.  He  suggests  that  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  conference  should  be  recognised 
by  vesting  in  the  King  the  formal  presidency,  and 
by  each  dominion  Cabinet  appointing  a  special 
Minister  for  Imperial  and  External  Affairs,  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  conference.  Were 
this  done  all  that  would  be  required  to  make  the 
conference  a  real   Imperial   Parliament,   he   holds, 
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would  be  the  passing  of  a  Constitutional  Act, 
placing  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  completely  under 
its  control.  The  idea  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
simple  and  practicable — at  any  rate,  on  paper. 
Indeed,  if  Imperial  federation  is  so  very  simple 
a  matter,  it  is  really  astonishing  that  nobody  has 
stumbled  upon  it  before.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  Mr.  Amery  makes 
it  appear. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  parts 
of  the  Empire  are  very  far  apart,  and  that  on 
Imperial  questions  there  might  very  easily  arise 
serious  differences.  What  might  appear  to  Canada 
good  grounds  for  war,  might  appear  to  Australia 
in  a  very  different  light.  Matters  that  deeply 
interest  South  Africa  leave  Australia,  or  Canada,  or 
the  United  Kingdom,  unaffected.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  there  is  a  deeper  connection  and  a  deeper 
sympathy  between  the  dominions  and  the  Mother- 
land than  there  is  between  one  dominion  and 
another.  Many  politicians  seem  to  mistake  the 
real  nature  of  the  so-called  Imperial  sentiment. 
The  average  Australian  loves  Australia  first,  the 
motherland  after,  and  the  Empire  last  of  all.  For 
the  Empire  includes  many  elements  not  attractive 
to  Australia.    For  example,  the  average  Australian 
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has  no  special  affection  for  India.    And  lie  certain! 
does  not  feel  towards  Soutli  Africa  or  Canada  a 
he  feels  towards  the  Motherland.      Now,  it  migh 
very  well  happen  that  the  suggested  Imperial  Pa) 
liament,  by  a  majority,  might  decide  on  a  certai 
course  of  action  utterly  in  opposition  to  the  feeling 
of  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  some  other  part  of  tl 
Empire.    Would  that  be  a  good  thing  for  Imperii 
unity?    Would  it  not  tend  to  create  dissatisfactioi 
disaffection,   where  formerly  only  loyalty  existed 
After  all,  opinions  are  very  largely  a  matter  < 
geography.     What  a  man  believes,  very  much  d 
pends  on  where  he  is.     That  is  why  the  Southei 
States  of  America  were  for  slavery  and  the  No 
thern    States    against    it.       That   is    why    Victor: 
largely    favours    unification,    while   Western   Au 
tralia  largely  favours  State  rights.      That  is  wl 
California   is    strongly   anti-Japanese,    while    oth 
American    States   have   no   such   antipathy.      Aiu 
tralian  federation  is  possible,  because  so  far  as  t] 
various  States  are  concerned,  their  differences  aj 
insignificant  compared  with  their  agreements.     B 
the   British   Empire   is   a    union     of    communitic 
widely  sundered.    Though  the  common  ties  of  ra 
tend  to  bind  the  various  parts,  the  different  ge 
graphical  positions  tend  to  create  different  interesl 
and  therefore  different  foreign  policies.    So  long 
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E(  large  measure  of  freedom  is  granted  to  each  part, 
these   differences   produce   no    friction.       Each    do- 

tminion  goes  its  own  way,  pursues  its  own  ideal, 
and  remains  loyal  to  the  union  that  grants  so  wise 

'and  so  wide  a  liberty.     But  would  this  happen  if 

■  imperial  policy  became  uniform,  and  if  this  do- 
tninion  or  that  had  to  pursue  a  policy  in  which  it 
lid  not  believe,  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  a 
aia jority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  Council  P 
[s    not    our    present    wonderful    unity    founded    on 

;  freedom  ?  And  would  that  unity  remain  if  the 
'  freedom  were  taken  away  ?  These  are  questions 
'  fv^hich  ought  to  make  wise  men  pause.  Imperial 
'federation  is  possible.  But  is  it  really  desirable? 
'  May  it  not  be  the  beginning  of  disintegration  ?  Is 
'  lot  our  Empire  to-day  at  once  the  strongest  and 

■  ;he  freest  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  And  may  there 
'  lot  be  some  intimate  connection  between  the 
strength  and  the  freedom?  "Why  do  you  quarrel 
'io?"  said  a  candid  friend  to  a  husband  and  wife 
•  x]\o  were  having  a  few  words.  "Look  at  the  cat 
'  md  the  dog — how  snugly  they  sleep  on  the  hearth- 
'' ug  together."  "Ah,"  said  the  good  wife,  "tie 
^hem  together,  and  see  how  they  will  get  along 
^  hen."  An  attempt  to  bind  the  various  parts  of 
-  he  Empire  together  by  other  bonds  than  the  bond 
'  )f  freedom  may  end  in  destroying  the  most  won- 
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derful  uuiou  and  unity  tlie  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  is  anotlier  aspect  of  the  question  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
a  general  awakening  of  the  East,  such  as  has  taken 
place  in  Japan  and  even  in  Turkey,  is  more  than 
probable  within  the  next  hundred  years,  and  that 
it  will  have  a  momentous  effect  on  the  British 
Empire.  The  day  may  come  when  it  will  take  more] 
than  a  united  British  Empire  to  face  the  hosts  of 
Asia;  it  may  demand  a  united  European  race. 
And  it  may  be  that  the  British  Empire  may  become 
the  means  of  paving  the  way  for  this  still  wider 
union — the  union  of  all  the  white  races.  For,! 
after  all,  what  is  called  the  British  Empire — so  ,i 
far  as  its  white  populations  are  concerned — is  not 
an  Empire  at  all.  It  is  practically  a  free  union 
or  co-operation  of  self-governing  countries.  Just 
as  the  British  King  is  the  greatest  of  all  Kings, 
because  he  is  not  a  King  at  all,  so  the  British 
Empire  is  the  greatest  of  all  Empires,  because  it 
is  not  an  Empire  at  all.  Already  we  welcome,  and 
gladly  welcome,  to  our  possessions  and  colonies 
all  the  white  races.  The  German,  the  Dane,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Russian,  is  welcome.  And  he  is 
not  long  amongst  us  before  he  becomes  as  British 
as  ourselves.  Nominally  we  are  the  British  Empire; 
in  actual  fact  we  are  a  union  of  the  white  races. 
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And  may  not  this  union  become  more  definite, 
more  conscious,  and  more  purposeful  in  proportion 
as  Asia  becomes  more  powerful  and  more  menac- 
ing? May  not  the  very  elasticity  and  looseness  of 
the  Imperial  ties  enable  the  British  Empire  to 
become  in  time  the  nucleus  of  a  greater  union — 
the  union  of  the  great  white  nations  ?  Of  course, 
these  are  questions  which  the  future  can  alone 
decide.  The  one  thing  fairly  certain  is  that  what- 
ever may  befall  the  Empire  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
stituted, the  British  race,  the  British  tradition  of 
a  well-organised  liberty,  and  the  treasures  of  our 
great  literature,  will  remain  in  some  form  or  other 
an  imperishable  possession  of  humanity.  The  forms 
may  change,  the  externals  may  pass,  but  the  thing 
itself,  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  us,  must,  in  a 
sense,  endure  for  ever. 
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Some  men  love  truth  so  well  they  can   never  be  induced 
to    part    with    it. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  SURPLUS  WOMAN. 

There  is  no  more  pathetic  spectacle  in  this  world 
than  that  of  the  surplus  woman — the  woman  who 
is  not  wanted  either  as  a  wife  or  as  a  member  of 
the  great  industrial  organisation.  And  3^et  there 
are  many  such  women,  particularly  in  the  old?r 
countries.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  avenues  of 
employment  for  women  are  multiplying.  It  is  also 
true  that  marriage  is  no  longer  woman's  only 
career.  An  increasing  number  of  women  can  earn 
a  decent  competence  by  the  labour  of  hand  and  brain, 
and  many  of  them  enjoy  almost  complete  economic 
independence.  But  for  all  that  the  struggle  of  life, 
so  far  as  woman  in  the  older  lands  is  concerned,  is 
far  more  severe  than  it  was  in  past  times.  Mar- 
riage is  not  as  fashionable  as  it  used  to  be.  Hus- 
bands are  not  so  readily  available.  Besides,  ni 
older  countries  like  England,  there  are  more  women 
than  men.  There  are  not  husbands  enouglj  to  go 
round — even   if  men   were   very  much   disposed   to 
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marry,  wliicli  they  are  not.  This  disproportion  of 
the  sexes  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  past  a  stream  of  immigration,  chiefly 
males,  has  been  flowing  from  the  old  countries  to 
the  neWj  resulting  in  an  excess  of  women  in  the 
former,  and  in  a  dearth  of  them  in  the  latter.  And 
so  in  England  we  have  amongst  women  a  growing 
consciousness  of  this  evil,  and  a  demand  for  the 
political  power  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  most 
likely  means  of  effecting  a  remedy.  This  is  how 
the  "Times"  recently  described  the  present  position 
of  women  in  Great  Britain : — 

The  choice  between  a  scramble  for  a  husband 
and  the  struggle  for  hard  and  ill-paid  work  has 
embittered  her.  She  sees  plainly  that  her  po- 
sition is  not  what  her  mother's  was.  She  looks 
about  for  some  way  of  making  use  of  this  nu- 
merical majority  to  strengthen  instead  of  weak- 
ening her  position.  She  remembers  the  Parlia- 
mentary vote.  With  this  weapon  at  her  dis- 
posal, her  numbers,  instead  of  making  for  weak- 
ness and  derision,  would  be  a  power  and  a 
menace.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  modern 
woman  will  brave  imprisonment  if  thereby  she 
can  regain  the  position  she  has  lost  ? 

There   is   a  certain   brutality   in   this   statement   of 
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the  case.  But  the  truth  is  often  brutaL  And  it  is 
beyond  all  question  that  the  demand  for  votes  in 
Great  Britain  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  shallow 
people  imagine.  It  is  the  crj'  of  woman  for  a 
chance  in  the  great  life-struggle.  It  is  a  protest 
against  conditions  that  oppress  her  and  make  her 
life  a  grim  tragedy.  Women  do  not  call  for  votes 
for  the  sake  of  votes.  They  call  for  votes  because 
they  imagine  that  in  some  way  they  may  be  made 
the  means  of  making  life  for  them  less  of  a  struggle 
and  less  of  a  tragedy  than  it  too  often  is. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  "Times,"  the  demand  for 
votes  is  a  mistake.  What  woman  needs  is  not 
political  power^  not  votes,  but  greater  opportunities 
of  assured  happiness,  greater  scope  for  fulfilling 
her  destiny  as  a  human  being.     It  says : — 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  profound  belief  that  she 
is  mistaken.  It  is  not  by  using  her  majority 
as  a  weapon,  but  in  eliminating  that  majority 
that  her  salvation  lies.  If  to-morrow,  by  a  wave 
of  the  wand,  this  majority  of  women  could  be 
turned  into  a  minority,  how  quickly  would  all 
these  evils  and  injustices,  under  which  woman 
now  labors,  disappear !  Those  who  prefer  to 
marry  would  have  ampler  opportunity.  Those 
who  prefer  to  work  at  those  branches  of  employ- 
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ment  at  wliicli  women  excel  would  find  their 
services  in  demand,  the  remuneration  offered  fair 
and  adequate.  There  may  be  no  immediate  hope 
of  such  a  millenium  for  women ;  but  our  efforts 
should  be  in  that  direction.  By  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  women  from  this  island,  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  to  the  colonies,  where  they 
are,  much  may  be  done. 

I  quite  dissent  from  the  assumption  that  there 
would  be  no  justification  for  women  exercising  the 
franchise  if  her  economic  and  social  position  were 
more  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that 
women,  as  well  as  men,  should  share  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  larger  life  of  the  community.  To 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
tends  to  elevate  men  and  women  alike,  and  what- 
ever does  that  is  beneficial  to  the  community.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  cheerfully  recognise  the  su- 
preme importance  of  doing  something  to  give 
women  ampler  opportunities  than  they  now  have 
by  removing,  if  possible,  the  disparity  in  number 
between  the  sexes.  Here  is  the  solution  of  the 
"Times":— 

The  problem,  therefore,  that  now  confronts  us 
is — First,  how  to  make  the  young  English- 
woman see  where  her  true  interest  lies,   how  to 
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inspire  her  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
romance,  how  to  induce  her  to  relinquish  the 
petty  excitements  and  luxuries  of  town  life  for 
the  wider,  wholesomer  prospects  which  the  colo- 
nies open  to  her;  secondly,  how,  when  her 
scruples  and  disinclinations  are  overcome,  to  fit 
her  for  a  life  so  unlike  anything  she  has  known; 
thirdly,  how  to  choose  for  her  and  convey  her 
to  the  exact  place  where  her  special  qualifica- 
tions and  idiosyncrasies  will  have  fullest  play. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  "Times" 
is  here  on  the  right  track.  There  is  ample  room 
for  women  in  Australia — particularly  in  our  agri- 
cultural districts.  Of  course,  we  want  women — real 
women.  We  have  no  room  for  simpering,  senti- 
mental inanities  in  petticoats,  who  can  do  nothing 
but  strum  on  a  piano  and  talk  twaddle.  We  have, 
in  fact,  too  many  of  that  sort  already.  We  want 
women  who  are  not  afraid  of  work,  women  who  can 
make  beds,  even  if  they  cannot  make  speeches,  who 
know  how  to  cook  a  dumpling,  even  if  they  do  not 
know  how  to  run  a  government,  who  can  bear  children 
and  love  and  rear  them.  That  kind  of  woman  can 
bless  Australia,  and  Australia  is  willing  to  go  down 
on  its  knees  to  her.  Nay,  Australia  will  make  her 
life  a  life  of  gladness  and  dignity.     It  will  see  to 
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it  tliat  slie  lias  a  sliare  of  tlie  good  things  of  earth, 
for  she  deserves  them.  And  it  will  give  her  all  the 
votes  that  she  wants.  It  will  love  and  honor  her, 
and  it  will  see  to  it  that  her  children  have  a  chance. 
That  is  what  Australia  offers  to  women  of  the  right 
sort.  And  if  she  does  not  accept  the  offer  she  is 
a  fool. 
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Never  despise  a  man  because  he   is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment;  you   don't   know  what  you   may   sink  to  yourself. 


MAHCUS     CLARKE    ON     AUSTRALIA'S 
FUTURE. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Australian  people 
should  have  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  future  and 
speculate  as  to  its  probabilities.  We  have  prac- 
tically no  past.  And  if  we  had  no  future  we  would 
be  left  with  nothing  but  the  prosaic  present.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  question  is  more  interesting  to  Aus- 
tralians than  :  What  is  the  probable  future  of  the 
Australian  people  ?  Are  we  likely  to  build  up  a 
great  nation?  Shall  we  have,  in  time,  great  insti- 
tutions, great  poets,  great  artists,  great  thinkers, 
great  statesmen — in  a  word^  a  great  civilisation!*' 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Australia's  literary 
men,  Marcus  Clarke,  many  years  ago,  tried  his 
hand  at  a  forecast  of  the  Australia! v  people.  In 
the  year  1877  he  M^rote  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "The 
Future  of  the  Australian  Race,"  in  which  he  drew 
the  most  dismal  of  conclusions  from  the,  most  shaky 
of  premises — in  which,   indeed,   he  altogether  out- 
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Foster-Frasered  Foster  Fraser.  Clarke  was  led 
astray  by  the  suggestive  but  very  imperfect  theory 
of  Buckle^  that  the  character  of  a  race  is  determined 
by  its  physical  smTOundings;  that  is  to  say,  by 
food  and  climate.     This  is  how  he  puts  the  case : — 

Given  the  price  of  the  cheapest  food  in  a  coun- 
try, and  the  average  registration  of  the  ther- 
mometer, it  is  easy  to  return  a  fair  general  esti- 
mate of  the  national  characteristics.  I  say  a 
general  estimate  because  other  causes — the  height 
of  mountains,  the  width  of  rivers,  the  proximity 
of  volcanoes — induce  particular  results.  But  the 
intelligent  mind,  possessed  of  information  on  the 
two  points  of  food  and  climate,  can  confidently 
sum  up — first,  the  bodily  vigor;  second,  the 
mental  vigor;  third,  the  religion;  fourth,  the 
political  constitution  of  a  nation. 

In  the  light  of  modern  biology  and  sociology,  all 
tliis  appears  almost  childish.  But  Clarke  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  weakness  of  his  premises,  and  he 
calmly  proceeded  to  paint  the  following  gruesome 
picture  of  Australia's  future : — 

The  conclusion  of  all  this  is,  therefore,  that 
in  another  hundred  years  the  average  Australian 
will  be  a  tall,  coarse,  strong-jawed,  greedy, 
pushing,    talented    man,    excelling    in    swimming 
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and  horsemansliip.  His  religion  will  be  a  form 
of  Presbyterianism ;  his  national  policy  a  democ- 
racy tempered  by  the  rate  of  the  exchange.  His 
wife  will  be  a  thin,  narrow-minded  woman,  very 
fond  of  dress  and  idleness,  caring  little  for  her 
children,  but  without  sufficient  brain  power  to 
sin  with  zest.  In  five  hundred  years,  unless  re- 
cruited from  foreign  nations,  the  breed  will  be 
wholly  extinct ;  but  in  that  five  hundred  years  it 
will  have  wholly  changed  the  face  of  nature, 
and  swallowed  up  all  our  contemporary  civilisa- 
tion. 

Now,  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  this 
weird  prediction.  The  whole  thing  is  founded  on 
an  assumption  which  modern  biology  has  com- 
pletely refuted.  Food  and  climate  have,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  influence,  but  that  influence  is  not  cumu- 
lative— it  does  not  increase  from  generation  to 
generation.  Some  people  say  that  the  Australian 
climate  is  debilitating.  That  is  highly  question- 
able. But,  even  if  it  must  be  accepted  as  true,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  that  debilitation  is  not 
hereditary.  For  it  is  now  practically  established  bj 
biology  that  acquired  characters  are  not  trans- 
mitted. The  influence  of  environment  is  limited  to 
the  individual ;  it  is  not  transmitted  to  his  progeny. 
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Accordingly,  the  effects  of  food  and  climate  on  the 
Australian  will  be  precisely  the  same  in  a  hundred 
years  to  come  as  they  are  to-day.  The  progressive 
degeneration  which  Marcus  Clarke  predicted  can- 
not take  place.  The  supreme  factor  in  the  future 
of  Australia  is  not  food  and  climate^  but  breed. 
Given  a  good  breed  of  men  and  women,  and  the 
future  of  the  race  is  safe.  But  if  that  factor  is 
neglected,  if  we  people  this  country  with  inferior 
races,  or  even  with  degenerate  types  of  the  higher 
races,  then  the  most  perfect  climate  conditions 
could  not  prevent  ultimate  disaster.  It  is  really, 
after  all,  a  question  of  stock.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  finest  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
flourish  abundantly  on  this  continent.  There  is 
not  the  faintest  sign  of  the  degeneration  Marcus 
Clarke  fears  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  And 
what  is  there  to  justify  us  in  doubting  that  the 
same  happy  results  can  be  achieved  with  regard 
to  human  beings,  provided  we  are  careful  as  to 
the  quality  of  our  immigrants?  There  is  not  the 
slightest  justification  for  the  pessimism  of  Marcus 
Clarke,  and  nothing  to  prevent  our  rearing  on  this 
continent,  if  we  take  the  proper  means,  as  fine 
a  race  of  men  and  women  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  all  a  question  of  stock.  We  have  mani- 
fested great  wisdom  in  regard  to  our  sheep  and  our 
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cattle,  and  it  lias  paid  us.  A  similar  wisdom  in 
regard  to  tlie  stocking  of  our  continent  witli  the 
finer  types  of  men  and  women  would  be  remunera- 
tive in  even  a  greater  degree.  For  wliat  greater 
riches  can  a  nation  possess  than  splendid  men  aii:l 
women  ? 
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Greatness  is  a  myth.     If  all  the  world  had  been  Shakes- 
peares,   Shakespeare  would  have  been  nobody  in  particular. 


A    NEW    VIEW    OF    HISTORY. 

Dr.  Arclidall  Reid  is  certainly  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  original  of  modern  thinkers.  He  ha»s 
given  the  world  an  entirely  new  view  of  history, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  profoundly  interesting 
to  Australians.  He  holds  that  the  history  of  man 
is,  in  effect,  a  history  of  disease,  and  he  heaps 
scorn  on  the  historians  of  old  who  sought  to  en- 
lighten mankind  by  trivial  gossip  about  kings  and 
queens.  He  declares  that  the  Old  World  conquered 
the  New  World  by  disease,  and  by  disease  alone. 
After  showing  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
World,  after  centuries  of  affliction,  became  com- 
paratively immune  to  such  diseases  as  smallpox, 
consumption,  and  measles,  he  pens  this  striking 
passage  : — 

So  during  the  long  sweep  of  the  ages  microbic 
diseases  strengthened  their  hold  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  who  in  turn 
slowly  evolved  powers  of  resistance.    Then,  when 
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the  germs  of  disease  were  rife  in  every  liome 
and  tliick  on  tlie  garments  of  every  man,  there 
occurred  tlie  greatest  event  in  human  history, 
the  greatest  tragedy.  Columbus,  sailing  across 
an  untracked  ocean,  discovered  the  "Western 
Hemisphere^  and  the  long  separation  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East  and  the  West  ended.  The 
diseases  of  the  Old  World  burst  with  cataclysmal 
results  on  the  New. 

Dr.  Reid  then  proceeds  to  furnish  proof  of  his 
sweeping  assertion.  Measles  and  cholera,  he  tells 
us,  piled  the  earth  with  their  dead.  Smallpox  was 
even  more  deadly.  In  1507  whole  tribes  of  red 
men  were  exterminated.  A  few  years  later  it  quite 
depopulated  San  Domingo.  In  Mexico  it  slew  three 
and  a  half  million  persons.  Prescott  describes  the 
first  outbreak  as  "sweeping  over  the  land  like  fire 
over  the  prairies."  In  1841  Catlin  wrote: — "Thirty 
millions  of  the  white  men  are  now  scuffling  for  the 
goods  and  luxuries  of  life  over  the  bones  of  twelve 
millions  of  red  men,  six  millions  of  whom  have 
fallen  victims  to  smallpox."  But  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  the  diseases  introduced  into  the  New 
World  was  tuberculosis.  According  to  Mr.  Reid, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  this  disease  will 
have  swept  the  Caribs  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Red 
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Indians,  the  native  Australians,  the  Maories,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian  Islands  utterly 
out  of  existence. 

Dr.  Reid  has  no  difficulty  in  refuting  the  popular 
fallacy  that  those  races  are  dying  out  because  they 
cannot  endure  domestication^  or  adapt  themselves 
to  civilisation.     He  says  : — 

The  people  of  the  New  World  do  not  wither 
away  mysteriously  when  brought  into  contact 
with  white  men.  They  die,  as  other  men  do,  of 
violence,  of  famine,  of  old  age,  of  disease.  The 
vast  majority  of  them  die  of  imported  diseases — 
exactly  the  same  diseases  as  white  men  die  of. 
But  their  mortality  is  invariably  much  higher 
than  that  of  white  men,  and  they  perish  on  an 
average  at  a  younger  age.  All  this  is  not  mere 
hypothesis.  It  can  be  proved  by  reference  to 
carefully  collected  and  tabulated  statistics  pub- 
lished by  every  Department  of  Public  Health  in 
America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

Dr.  Reid  shows  that  the  ascendency  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  America  is  largely  due  to  a  happy  acci- 
dent. When  Spain  was  at  the  height  of  its  power, 
England  and  France  were  shouldered  into  the 
seemingly  inhospitable  north.  After  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  the  most  momentous  in  its  results,  accord- 
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ing  to  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had  free  play  in  the  richest  and  best 
part  of  the  American  continent.  His  expansion 
was  unchecked  by  malaria,  while  the  natives  were 
practically  exterminated  by  the  services  of  the 
microbe.  The  European,  according  to  this  new 
reading  of  history,  conquered  the  New  World,  not 
by  the  sword  he  carried  in  his  hand,  nor  by  the 
courage  he  carried  in  his  heart,  but  solely  by  the 
disease  germs  he  carried  on  his  clothes. 

Dr.  Archdall  Reid  maintains  that  conquest  to  be 
permanent  must  be  accompanied  by  extermination. 
He  holds,  therefore,  that  while  our  conquests  in 
North  America  and  Australasia  are  destined  to 
endure,  our  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa  are  likely 
to  be  of  temporary  duration.  We  do  not  supplant 
the  natives  of  the  Old  World;  we  merely  rule  them. 
Just  as  we  fought  the  American  Indians  with 
smallpox,  measles,  and  consumption,  so  Southern 
Asia  and  East  and  West  Africa  fight  us  with 
malaria.  "The  British,"  says  Dr.  Kcid,  "cannot 
colonise  them,  and  the  natives  have  undergone  such 
evolution  against  tuberculosis  that  they  are  capable 
of  resisting  the  hard  conditions  imposed  by 
modern  civilisation."  In  other  words,  all  our 
colonising  genius  goes  for  nothing  if  the  factor  of 
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disease  is  against  us.  "We  conquered  in  America 
l)ecause  disease  was  on  our  side ;  we  fail  to  conquer 
in  Africa  because  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  native 
races.  This  theoiy  makes  short  work  of  our  empty 
boasting's.  It  should  teach  some  of  us  modestly 
to  reflect  that  Anglo-Saxon  success  in  colonisation 
is  due,  not  to  the  exalted  quality  of  Anglo-Saxon 
genius,  but  chiefly  to  the  fatal  character  of  Anglo- 
Saxon    diseases. 

The  difficulty  in  settling  certain  tropical  regions 
is  due,  not  to  the  climate,  but  purely  to  certain 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  malaria.  These  diseases 
are  not  caused,  as  was  long  supposed,  by  certain 
noxious  emanations  from  the  earth  or  from  pools ; 
they  are  parasitic,  and  are  transmitted  from  man 
to  man,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  mosquito.  Take 
Ceylon  as  an  example.  The  death-rate  per  1000 
from  malaria  in  Ceylon  is  as  follows : — 


Negroes 

1.1 

Natives  of  India 

4.6 

Malays 

6.7 

Natives  of  Ceylon 

7.0 

Europeans 

. .      24.6 

The   death-rate  in  the   case  of  Europeans  is  enor- 
mously high  compared  with  that  of  the  other  races, 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  superior  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  Europeans  should  lend  them  special  pro- 
tection. What  is  the  explanation?  Science  has 
given  a  satisfactory  answer.  Where  malaria  has 
existed  for  countless  generations,  those  peculiarly 
subject  to  its  ravages  have  been  eliminated,  while 
those  capable  of  resisting  it  have  survived,  with 
the  final  result  tliat  in  some  races,  and  also  in 
some  individuals,  the  resisting  power  is  great. 
That  is  why  in  Ceylon  only  one  negro  dies  from 
malaria  for  24  Europeans.  The  European,  for  the 
same  reason,  has  acquired  a  similar  resisting  power 
to  measles.  We  laugh  at  measles,  but  that  disease 
is  fatal  to  the  negro.  He  laughs  at  malaria,  but 
our  people  go  down  before  it.  Disease  is  the  real 
barrier  to  the  settlement  of  many  parts  of  the  earth 
by  the  white  populations. 

On  this  question.  Dr.  Archdall  Reid  says,  in  his 
"Principles  of  Heredity"  : — 

■Since  the  pathogenetic  micro-organisms  of 
human  diseases  draw  their  nutritive  supplies 
from  man,  obviously  no  disease  can  persist  except 
amongst  populations  so  crowded  that  the 
microbes  are  able  to  pass  from  one  individual  to 
another  in  unending  succession.  When  the  suc- 
cession   fails    the    disease    dies    Ofut,    and    is    not 
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renewed  again  except  from  foreign  sources.  Even 
in  modern  times  microbic  disease  is  compara- 
tively rare  among  nomadic  tribes^  and,  seem- 
ingly, was  quite  unknown  in  the  Arctic  regions 
and  in  many  of  the  Pacific  islands  before  its 
introduction  by  Europeans.  It  follows  that  these 
maladies  in  their  modern  well-defined  forms 
must  have  made  their  appearance  only  after  men 
had  peopled  certain  regions  in  considerable 
numbers. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  the  question  of  settling  the 
tropical  areas  of  Australia  with  white  people  is 
obvious.  We  have  not  in  Australia,  as  they  have 
in  some  vast  regions  of  Africa,  millions  of  a 
malaria-infested  race,  which  acts  as  a  constant 
source  of  origin  for  the  scourge.  The  Australian 
native,  no  doubt,  carries  the  malarial  microbe  in 
his  blood,  but  he  is  rapidly  passing  away.  And 
when  he  passes,  all  possibility  of  malaria  will  be 
gone.  What,  therefore,  has  acted  as  a  barrier  to 
white  settlement  in  other  tropical  countries  need 
not  do  so  in  tropical  Australia.  The  white  man 
can  live  and  multiply  in  tropical  Australia.  The 
question  is :  Can  he  find  profitable  work  there  ? 
That  question  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence.    In  my  opinion,  it  would  pay  the  Common- 
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wealth  Government  to  make  the  experiment.  A 
well-populated  Australia  is  a  well-defended  Aus- 
tralia. What  we  want  to  secure  Australia's  safety 
is  not  thousands  of  soldiers,  bvit  millions  of  set- 
tlers.     The  plough  is  mightier  than   the   gun. 
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Humor  is  a  higher  development  of  the  play-instinct.     Play 
is  the  humor  of  boys;  humor  is  the  play  of  men. 


GOING    HOME. 

How  we  Australians — for  we  are  Australians — 
who  were  born  in  the  old  laud,  cherish  its  memo- 
ries, and  dream  dreams  of  some  day  again  looking 
upon  its  beloved  face  !  And  how  many  of  us  dream 
that  dream  in  vain,  and  pass  into  the  final  dark- 
ness without  seeing — "once  more,"  as  we  patheti- 
cally put  it — the  hallowed  bit  of  earth  on  which  we 
first  beheld  the  light  of  day.  No  stay-at-home 
Britisher  ever  loves  Britain  as  the  British-Austra- 
lian loves  her.  It  is  not  merely  that  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,  although,  no  doubt,  there 
is  something  in  that  also;  it  is  because  the 
memories  of  the  motherland  become  inseparably 
blended  with  the  memories  of  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  life,  childhood,  and  early  man- 
hood, and  are  thus  transfigured  on  our  imagina- 
tions— steeped,  as  it  were,  in  the  glamour  of 
poetry,  bathed  in  the  light  that  never  was  on  land 
or  sea.     The  Scottish  Australian,   when  he  thinks 
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of  tlie  "old  land,"  forgets  its  more  sordid  features, 
its  grim  poverty,  its  biting  winds,  its  struggling 
millions,  its  stifling  factories,  its  grimy  towns,  its 
drunkenness,  and  its  shame.  He  prefers  to  let  his 
memory  dwell  on  its  sweeter  aspects ;  on  its  broomy 
braes,  its  mighty  mountains,  its  golden  summer — 
short,  but  while  it  lasts  absolutely  intoxicating  in 
its  dazzling  splendour.  And  behind  all,  away  in  the 
dim  background — all  the  more  beautiful  because  of 
its  very  dimness — he  sees  some  little  village,  or  it 
may  be  some  mean  street,  in  which  a  small  urchin 
with  a  very  dirty  face  romps  and  plays  and  dreams 
of  being  a  man ;  and  his  heart  aches  with  a  sweet 
pain,  and  he  promises  himself  that  some  day  he  will 
go  right  to  that  spot  and  be  blessed.  Poor  soul, 
he  is  hopelessly  deluded.  And  some  day,  perhaps, 
he  will  suffer  the  pang  of  disappointment.  For 
that  sacred  spot  is  not  his  country;  it  is  his  child- 
hood. And,  although  great  ships  can  carry  the 
wanderer  back  to  his  home,  no  means  of  locomotion 
— not  even  the  flying  ship — can  take  him  back  to 
his  childhood. 

I  also  had  my  dream.     For  20  years  of  stress  and 
struggle — happy    because   jof   the    said    stress    and 
struggle — I   dreamed   of  the   old   land   of  Scotland, 
and  also  of  England,  where  I  had  spent  some  pleas- 
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ant  years.  And  when  I  stepped  on  board  the 
Afric  on  my  homeward  voyage,  I  felt  that  my  lines 
had  fallen  on  pleasant  places,  and  that  I  was  one 
of  the  favourites  of  the  gods.  As  I  watched  the 
receding  Australian  coast,  memories  of  another 
voyage  arose  in  my  mind.  I  remembered  rising 
one  cold  November  morning  from  what  many  had 
regarded  as  a  bed  of  death,  getting  into  a  cab, 
then  into  a  railway  carriage,  and  then  rushing  on 
from  the  wintry  north  to  the  sunny  south  of  Eng- 
land. I  remembered  spending  a  week  or  two  in 
Torquay  to  gather  strength  enough  to  venture  on 
the  long  voyage.  And  I  vividly  recollected  how, 
considerably  improved,  although  still  weak  and 
debilitated,  I  boarded  the  Liguria  at  Plymouth. 
"He  is  a  dying  man,"  I  heard  a  woman  whisper 
to  another  as  I  passed  on  to  my  cabin.  I  remem- 
bered the  long  voyage  out,  and  above  all  the  great 
hopes  that  welled  up  in  my  soul  when  I  first  sighted 
the  Australian  coast,  and  saw,  in  the  dim  distance, 
wreaths  of  smoke  rise  up  from  what  I  was  told 
were  fires  in  the  Australian  bush.  And  now  I  was 
returning  again  in  search  of  health — but  far  from 
being  the  physical  wreck  I  had  been  20  years  agone, 
I  will  not  readily  forget  the  feelings  that  rose 
within  me  as  the  Afric  moved  majestically  up  the 
Thames.      England  at  last!     London!     The  heart 
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of  the  Empire !  Nay,  the  great  heart  of  the  world ! 
And  yet — for  I  must  speak  the  truth — there  was  a 
certain  feeling  of  disappointment.  I  was  amazed 
at  my  own  indifference.  I  rebuked  myself  for  my 
apathy.  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent when  I  got  on  shore,  when  I  actually  beheld 
the  great  city,  and  formed  a  unit  in  its  vast  pal- 
pitating life.  I  had  run  away  to  London  when  a 
mere  lad,  and  I  had  known  what  it  was  to  be  alone 
and  even  hungry  in  its  great  streets.  And  I  sud- 
denly conceived  a  great  desire  to  be  alone  in  Lon- 
don once  more.  I  pictured  myself  visiting  the  dis- 
trict where  I  had  lived,  and  walking  through  the 
streets  with  which  I  had  been  familiar,  in  a  kind 
of  inarticulate  ecstasy — the  ecstasy  of  joy  and 
wonder.  We  arrived  in  London  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  I  at  once  dissociated  myself  from  my 
companions,  and  set  off  to  explore — full  of  the  most 
fanatical  anticipations.  I  mounted  a  'bus  for  Hyde 
Park,  for  in  my  boyish  days  I  experienced  rare  de- 
light in  listening  to  the  orators  who,  on  all  con- 
ceivable subjects,  used  to  hold  forth  there.  I 
had  not  been  five  minutes  on  my  journey  when  the 
rain  began  to  pour  down  in  torrents.  As  I  had  no 
umbrella  with  me,  and  the  inside  of  the  'bus  was 
crowded,  I  had  to  get  down  and  seek  shelter.  There 
are  no  verandahs  in  London,  so  that  under  rain  a 
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London  street  is  as  shelterless  as  an  Australian 
paddock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  to  seek  im- 
perfect protection  under  some  scaffolding  which 
was  being  used  in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  building".  Here  I  stood,  wet  and  cold,  for 
nearly  an  hour.  The  poetry  I  had  dreamed  of 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  vanishing.  It  was  dripping 
off  me  in  drops.  At  last  the  rain  pretended  it  was 
going  off,  and  I  rushed  out  and  rushed  on;  only  to 
be  caught  in  another  downpour,  this  time  where 
there  was  not  shelter  of  any  kind.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  what  1  said,  and  even  if  I  did,  I  would 
not  repeat  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  did  not 
go  to  Hyde  Park.  I  did,  indeed,  that  afternoon 
and  evening  walk  through  some  of  the  streets  I  had 
known  when  a  boy,  but  the  unutterable  emotions  I 
had  anticipated  did  not  well  up  in  my  bosom.  In- 
stead of  divine  ecstacy,  I  had  cold  feet.  My  clothes 
were  wet.  I  was  unutterably  lonely.  And  the  only 
emotions  I  had  were  the  kind  that  are  not  unspeak- 
able, though  best  left  unspoken.  After  walking 
for  hours  along  the  great  streets,  pushing  my  way 
through  the  living  mass  of  strange,  unknown 
humanity,  in  the  awful  solitude  of  the  grenlest 
city  in  the  world^  I  stood  for  a  moment  and  thought 
things.  I  defied  London,  and  called  it  a  myth 
and  a  delusion,  and  asked  myself  what  mad  infatu- 
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ation  had  made  me  cross  the  world  to  shiver  in 
its  streets.  And  then  there  arose  in  my  soul  the 
picture  of  another  place — of  a  great  free  continent 
bathed  in  almost  perpetual  sunshine ;  a  land  of 
great  distances  and  great  silences,  the  land  that 
had  given  me  my  life.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "You 
are  an  ass."  A  man  never  hesitates  to  call  him- 
self a  fool  when  he  is  absolutely  alone.  He  knows 
that  the  only  person  present  will  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge the  accuracy  of  the  description.  Still,  the 
description  was  literally  true.  For  20  years  in 
Australia,  I  had  been  dreaming  dreams  of  England. 
And  here  I  was,  only  half  a  day  in  England,  already 
dreaming  dreams  of  Australia.  I  at  once  betook  my- 
self to  my  hotel,  and  went  to  bed.  Of  course,  there 
were  brighter  experiences.  Sometimes  my  feet 
were  not  wet,  occasionally  I  was  conscious  of 
something  reminiscent  of  sunlight,  and  once  or 
twice  I  actually  saw  the  sun.  And  then  there  was 
the  joy  of  looking  into  the  eyes  of  my  own  kindred, 
old  and  young,  and  of  meeting  old  friends,  and  chat- 
ting over  old  days.  And  now  and  then  there  were 
really  merry  meetings.  But  the  man  who  goes  home 
never  quiie  gets  what  he  expects.  Alter  a  little 
while,  the  novelty  of  it  all  passes  off.  You  feel 
that  you  are  boring  your  old  friend,  and — if  the 
truth  must  be  told — you  are  prettj^  certain  some- 
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times  tliat  he  is  boring  you.  The  fact  is,  that 
friendiliip  in  any  real  sense  depends  on  a  number  of 
complex  contemporaneous  conditions^  which  can- 
not exist  in  defiance  of  space  and  time.  Your  oki 
friend  is  not  your  old  friend  ;  he  is  the  man  who 
•was  your  friend  in  the  old  time.  But  the  old  time 
has  gone.  And  so  has  your  friendship.  It  is  not 
your  friend's  fault,  and  it  is  not  your  fault.  It  is 
not  anybody's  fault.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  when  we  go 
home  the  fact  strikes  us  between  the  eyes.  The 
most  valuable  result  going  home  has  had  for  me  is 
that  it  has  supplied  me  with  a  splendid  definition 
of  poetry  and  prose.  Your  thought  of  the  old  land 
before  you  visit  it — that  is  poetry.  The  actual  fact 
you  actually  witness  when  you  get  there — that  is 
prose. 

After  being  in  England  and  Scotland  for  a  month 
or  two  I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Perth  : — "What  a  fool 
I  have  been  !  For  20  years  I  have  been  dreaming 
a  dream — a  dream  which  I  called  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. I  have  come  to  Scotland  and  England,  and 
the  dream  has  been  shattered  into  bits.  I  have  but 
one  consolation — when  I  get  back  to  Australia  I 
will  go  on  dreaming  the  old  dream  as  before." 
What  fools  we  are !  When  I  landed  at  Albany  I 
was  beside  myself  with  joy.  And  when,  a  day  or 
two  after,  I  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Eliza,  and 
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feasted  my  eyes  on  the  giorious  prospect  of  land 
and  water,  that  there  flashes  upon  the  sight,  I  had 
to  confess  that  nowhere  in  all  my  travels — not 
even  in  Edinburgh  itself — had  I  seen  anything  to 
excel  the  superb  beauty  of  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. 

A  visit  to  the  old  country  has  this  great  merit — 
it  gives  a  man  the  supreme  joy  of  returning  to 
Australia.  One  ought  to  go  from  home — there  is 
no  other  wnj-  of  tasting  the  exquisite  delight  of 
coming-  back. 
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Learning  is  a  monkish  supverstition.     Tho  world's  greatest 
man,   Shakespeare,  was  splendidly  uneducated. 


MY    GREAT   AGRICULTURAL   LECTURE. 

The  foUoTving  story  is  substantially  true,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  true  as  a  story  can  well  be  which  has 
been  for  some  years  repeatedly  tokl.  For  stories 
improve  in  the  telling,  just  as  wine  improves  in  the 
keeping.  The  man  who  can  describe  an  incident 
exactly  as  it  occurred,  without  the  faintest  touch 
of  imaginary  embellishment,  may  have  the  veracity 
of  a  saint,  but  he  lacks  the  instinct  of  an 
artist.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  pay  homage 
to  truth.  It  is  altogether  worthy.  Nay,  it  is  thf» 
glory  of  the  earth.  But  for  all  that  it  is  sometimes 
atrociously  dull  and  outrageously  undramatic. 

It  happened  some  years  ago,  when  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture.       Some    agriculturists    from    the   district    of 

B ,   who  were   on  a  visit  to  Perth,   did  me  the 

honour  to  invite  me  to  pay  their  locality  a  lec- 
turing visit.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  was 
expected   to  lecture   on   some   political   question,    I 
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readily   consented,   and   dismissed   tlie   matter   from 
my  mind. 

About  six  weeks  afterwards  I  received  a  hand  bill 
whieJi  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  on  cer- 
tain dates  and  at  certain  places,  I  would  deliver  a 
lecture  on  "Agriculture."  I  was  staggered.  As 
a  plain,  unvarnished  fact,  I  knew  no  more  about 
agriculture  than  a  blackfellow  knows  about  Ger- 
man metaphysics.  Indeed,  T  had  frequently 
boasted  amongst  my  friends  of  the  absolutely  im- 
maculate character  of  my  agricultural  ignorance. 
It  was  pure  and  undefiled  ignorance — ignorance  un- 
marred  by  the  slightest  glimmer  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  The  prospect  of  having  to  go  riglit 
into  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  district  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  trained  and  experienced  agricul- 
turists what  I  did  not  know  about  their  business 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  a  great  shadow  fell  upon 
my  soul. 

Eventually  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  lecture 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  I  induced  two  of  my  Par- 
liamentary colleagues  to  accompany  me  in  my 
tour.  B.  and  H.  were  the  gentlemen  selected.  Their 
agricultural  knowledge,  I  maj-  say,  was  equal  to 
my  own.  In  due  time  the  three  of  us  set  out  on 
our  mission  of  enlightenment. 
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I  regret  to  say  that  B.  and  II.  tried  to  play  it 
low  down  on  me.  On  tlie  night  of  the  fir^?t  meet- 
ing it-  was  arranged  that  B.  shoiihl  talk  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  H.  for  a  similar  period,  and  that  1 
should  conclude  with  an  address  lasting  about  half 
an  hour.  B.  commenced  by  assuring  the  meeting 
that  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  something  of  a 
humorist,  and  that  he  believed  the  present  lecture 
would  tend  to  enhance  my  reputation.  He  said 
that,  though  they  might  not  take  my  advice,  he 
was  sure  they  would  like  my  jokes.  They  were 
none  of  your  new-fangled  jokes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  jokes  that  had  stood  the  greatest  of  all 
tests — the  test  of  time.     ('Loud  cheers.) 

Then  came  H.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  speech: — -"I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  the 
lecture  you  are  about  to  hear.  The  lecturer  does 
not  profess  to  be  an  agricultural  expert,  but  he  is 
certainly  a  man  of  inquiring  disposition.  He  is 
always  picking  up  information.  With  my  assist- 
ance he  picked  up  some  valuable  agricultural  know- 
ledge during  our  journey  from  Perth,  xlt  Guild- 
ford he  pointed  to  the  centre  of  a  field  and  ex- 
claimed, 'What's  that  over  there,  with  hair  all 
over  it,  two  liorns,  and  a  tail?'  I  said,  'That's  a 
cow.'  He  said,  'Are  you  sure  it  isn't  a  rabbit?' 
I  assured  him  it  was  a  covr,  whereupon  he  took  out 
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his  note-book  and  placed  the  fact  on  record.  The 
lecturer  will  give  you  some  useful  vuJA-ice.  He  has 
been  telling  us,  and  no  doubt  he  will  you,  about 
the  danger  of  putting  the  seed  upside  down.  In 
that  case,  as  he  will  inform  you,  the  crops  are  apt 
to  grow  the  wrong  way,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
great  farming  community." 

Need  I  say  that  I  rose  with  fear  and  trembling? 
"Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "you  have  no  doubt  all  lis- 
tened with  profound  interest  to  the  eloquent  and 
informing  address  of  mj  friend  H.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  the  information  he  has  just  given  you — 
the  profoundly  important  biological  information 
that  a  rabbit  is  not  a  cow,  and  a  cow  not  a  rabbit — 
is  the  kind  of  information  he  generally  convej's  to 
Parliament,  when  he  deigns  to  enlighten  it  with  his 
knowledge  and  adorn  it  with  his  eloquence.  It  is 
quite  true  that  you  must  be  careful  not  to  put  your 
seed  in  upside  down.  But,  gentlemen,  permit  me 
to  say  that  even  if  you  should  make  that  mistake, 
and  even  if  your  crops  should  grow  down  instead 
of  up,  even  then  the  evil  is  not  absolutely  beyond 
remedy.  Since  I  have  visited  this  district,  I  have 
met  dozens  of  expert  miners  who  have  become  pros- 
perous agrioulturalists.  Gentlemen,  if  those  men 
can  mine  for  gold,  they  can  mine  for  wheat,  and 
your  crops  may  be  recovered  after  all." 
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But  my  greatest  triiimpli  was  yet  to  come.  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  during  the  morning  to 
pay  a  personal  visit  to  tlie  farmers,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  wants.  "What  do  you  fel- 
lows reallj"  want:"'  I  asked  everywhere.  I  soon 
found  that  their  wants  were  many.  Some  assured 
me  that  the  Agricultural  Bank  should  be  more 
liberal  in  its  terms,  and  urged  powerful  arguments 
in  support  of  their  contention.  I  took  a  note  of 
that.  Others  assured  me  that  what  was  wanted 
above  everything  else  was  the  proper  stocking  of 
farms  by  the  Government.  In  support  of  this,  also, 
strong  arguments  were  advanced,  which  I  also  care- 
fully noted.  Others  were  enthusiastic  in  support  of 
a  railway  for  the  district^  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading me  of  the  wisdom  of  that  project.  That, 
also,  went  down  in  my  note-book.  After  a  few  in- 
troductory remarks  I  plunged  into  the  subject,  and 
used  the  facts  and  arguments  with  which  I  had 
been  supplied  with  most  telling  effect.  As  I  pro- 
ceeded from  point  to  point,  from  fact  to  fact,  the 
applause  grew  louder  and  louder.  My  remarks  on 
the  Agricultural  Bank  enraptured  one  section  of 
my  audience,  my  observations  on  the  need  of  a 
Government  supply  of  stock  commended  themselves 
to  another,  and  my  advocacy  of  a  railwaj'  for  the 
district   appealed   to   every   heart,    and   possiblj'   to 
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every  pocket  present.  The  lecture  was  a  complete 
triumph,  and  when  I  sat  down  I  received  a  perfect 
ovation.  It  did  mj  heart  good  to  see  those  grate- 
ful, appreciative  farmer  men  come  up  to  me  in 
crowds,  and,  with  tears  running  down  their  honest 
faces,  assure  me  that  they  had  never  heard  a  lec- 
ture in  their  lives  with  which  they  agreed  so  much. 
I  am  persuaded  they  spoke  the  truth.  I  had  cer- 
1  a  inly  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  had 
changed  their  opinions  since  the  morning. 
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It    is    impossible   to    lift   tip    a    whole   race.      The    way    to 
elevate   the  masses  is  to  eliminate  the  asses. 


THE  SOCIAL  BLEND. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  on  Socialism 
both  by  Socialists  and  anti-Socialists.  Attempts 
at  definition,  as  a  rule,  are  peculiarly  stupid.  For 
how  can  there  be  a  clear  definition  of  something 
which  lacks  definiteness,  which  sometimes  assumes 
one  shape  and  sometimes  another,  and  which  is  pro- 
fessed by  persons  of  the  most  diverse  and  conflict- 
ing sociological  views  ?  The  only  true  definition  of 
Socialism  is  that  it  is  a  word  used  to  describe  a 
number  of  widely  different  social  schemes  which 
agree  in  almost  nothing  except  in  declaring  that 
things  as  they  are  are  unsatisfactory,  and  ought  to 
be  altered.  Up  to  the  point  of  denouncing  the  pre- 
sent system  there  is  amongst  Socialists  charming 
unanimity  and  the  most  brotherly  of  brotherly  love. 
But  as  soon  as  the  question  of  how  to  replace  the 
present  system  arises,  there  is  the  very  devil  to 
pay.  The  Fabian  has  one  scheme,  the  Social  Demo- 
crat  another,    the   Christian    Socialist   another,    the 
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Scientific  Socialist  another,  the  Karl  Marx  So- 
cialist another,  and  the  Evolutionary  Socialist  an- 
other. It  is  then  found  that  there  is  not  one  So- 
cialism, but  a  dozen  Socialisms,  and  that  there  is 
not  the  remotest  chance  of  getting  the  rival  schools 
to  agree  on  any  one  of  them.  Accordingly,  in  all 
human  probability  no  known  form  of  Socialism  is 
likely  to  materialise  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
can  be  no  reconstruction  of  society — and,  in  a 
sense,  no  Socialism — .until  the  Socialists  have  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  what  Socialism  is,  and,  judg- 
ing from  present  appearances,  they  are  not  likely 
to  do  that  for  another  million  years  or  so.  Timid 
persons  who  shake  in  their  shoes  at  the  imagined 
advent  of  Socialism,  may  possess  their  souls  in 
peace.  There  is  not  going  to  be  any  Socialism — 
the  Socialists  may  be  safely  trusted  to  see  to  that. 
The  social  organism,  to  use  Herbert  Spencer's 
suggestive  phrase,  is  altog-ether  too  complex  and 
too  complicated  to  be  fitted  in  to  any  cut-and-dried 
social  sj^stem,  be  it  socialism,  individualism,  an- 
archism, communism,  or  any  other  ism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  society  is,  and  in  all  human  proba- 
bility will  ever  remain,  a  complex  blending  of  manj^ 
systems  and  modifications  of  systems.  At  the 
present  day  in  Australia  we  have  socialism,  com- 
munism, and  anarchism  in  full  swing  amongst  us. 
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For  what  are  our  State  railways  and  State  postal 
system  but  socialism?  These  services  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  people,  and  are,  therefore, 
examples  of  socialism,  pure  and  simple.  Again, 
v.-hat  are  our  public  parks  and  our  public  schools 
but  examples  of  out-and-out  communism  ?  For 
these  parks  and  schools  are  not  merely  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  State ;  the  use  of  them  hy  the 
people  is  absolutely  unrestricted.  The  man  who 
has  twenty  children  pays  no  more  for  their  educa- 
tion or  their  recreation  than  the  man  who  has  one 
child,  or  no  child  at  all.  That  is  communism  so 
far  as  it  goes.  Nor  is  this  all.  Anarchism  is  also 
in  full  blast  amongst  us.  For  what  is  anarchism 
but  the  principle  of  no-government?  Now,  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  Australia  has  determined  on 
that  very  principle.  We  regulate  education,  indus- 
try, sanitation,  and  morals,  but  we  leave  religion 
severely  alone.  A  man  is  not  allowed  to  keep  a 
cesspool  in  his  back  yard,  or  to  permit  his  child 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  but  he  is  free  to  worshiji 
any  god  he  likes,  or  to  refuse  to  worship  any  god 
at  all.  Therefore,  on  the  question  of  religion,  Aus- 
tralia is  anarchistic;  it  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
no-government.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  is  it 
not  madness  to  suppose  that  society  is  going  to 
depart   from   the    safe   pathway   of   experience    and 
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commit  the  madness  of  adopting  oftliand  any  wild 
scheme  of  any  wild-eyed  visionary  who  imagines 
he  can  reconstruct  society  because  he  can  dream 
dreams  ? 

A  little  sociology  makes  a  man  dogmatic ;  a  deep 
study  of  that  most  complex  of  all  the  sciences 
teaches  modcstj'.  Social  reconstruction  in  any 
wholesale  sense  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  All  change 
to  be  of  value  must  be  a  matter  of  growth  and  evo- 
lution. That  there  are  many  evils  in  our  present 
social  sj^stem  is  unquestioned.  That  it  is  our  duty 
to  seek  a  remedy  for  those  evils  is  equally  self- 
evident.  But  that  the  finding  of  a  remedy  for 
those  evils  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  ever  under- 
taken by  man  is  most  certain  of  all.  The  reformer 
must  beware  of  panaceas.  Neither  in  sociology  nor 
in  medicine  can  all  ills  be  cured  by  a  single  pill. 
We  do  not  want  wild  extremes,  whether  they  take 
the  form  of  Socialism,  Anarchism,  or  Communism. 
We  must  be  guided  by  experience  rather  than  by 
abstractions,  however  seductive.  When  and  where 
we  find  that  a  little  Socialism  is  good  and  neces- 
sary, let  us  have  it.  When  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find— as  we  do  in  religion  and  in  litera- 
ture— that  Anarchism  is  the  best  policy,  let  us 
have  Anarchism  in  spite  of  its  awful  name.  And 
when  we  discover  that  a  little  Communism  in  the 
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way  of  public  parks,  libraries,  art  galleries,  State 
theatres,  even  State  lotteries,  would  do  us  all  good 
without  hurting  anybody,  then,  in  the  name  of 
common-sense,  let  us  have  it.  In  other  words,  let 
us  cast  high-sounding  dogmas  and  higher-sounding 
dogmatism  to  the  winds,  and  try  to  be  sensible 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  happy. 
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Bernard  Shaw  says  every  man  over  forty  is  a  scoundrel. 
The  qualification  "over  forty''  is  a  timid  concession  to 
human  vanity. 


GAMBLING    AND    SPOUT    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

It  must  be  confessed,  I  tliink,  that  gambling 
and  sport  floiirisli  very  vigorously  on  the  Australian 
continent.  Perhaps  the  universal  tendency  to 
gamble  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  Australia's  population, 
particularly  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  was  attracted 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the  prizes  held 
out  by  our  diggings.  Men  of  adventurous  spirit, 
to  whom  life  itself  was  largely  a  gamble,  came 
here  in  their  thousands,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  they  have  transmitted  their 
peculiar  natures  to  their  offspring,  and  thus  helped 
to  create  what  may  be  called  a  national  Australian 
characteristic.  Certainly  the  love  of  gambling  is 
largely  instinctive,  and  seems  to  persist  in  some 
natures  in  spite  of  reason  and  common  sense.  I 
have  always  regarded  gambling  as  sheer,  unadul- 
terated blockheadism.     The  gambler  who  does  not 
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know  tliat  in  the  end,  in  all  human  probability, 
he  is  bound  to  be  a  loser  is  an  ass.  Let  me  prove 
this — for  it  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion. Suppose  a  person  talces  a  ticket  in  a  big 
svveep.  It  is,  let  us  say^  ten  thousand  to  one  in 
favour  of  his  losing  his  money.  Very  likely,  if 
you  were  to  question  him,  he  would  admit  the 
slender  nature  of  his  chance,  but  he  would  add : 
"I  may  win  for  all  that.  Somebody  must  win,  and 
I  have  as  good  a  chance  as  anybody  else."  That's 
quite  true.  But  then  all  the  other  "anybodies" — 
the  ten  thousand  other  ticket-holders — have  as  good 
a  chance  as  he  has,  which  is  a  not  altogether  im- 
important  consideration.  He  has  certainly  one 
chance  of  winning,  but  he  has  ten  thousand  chances 
of  losing.  Were  you  to  point  this  out  to  him  he 
would  probably  reply,  "Ah,  well,  it  is  only  a  small 
loss,  and  it  is  a  big  win,  and  I  may  win  after  all." 
He  derives  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure  from  the 
reflection  that  "he  may  win  after  all."  Indeed,  it 
is  that  pleasure  the  ticket-holder  pays  for.  The 
buyers  of  tickets  in  sweeps  really  buy  a  little  tem- 
porary hope — a  hope  that  gives  them  for  a  short 
period  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure. 

And  now,  I  think,  I  am  in  a  position  to  show 
the  essential  stupidity  of  all  gambling.  If  the 
ticket-holder    can    reasonably    derive    any    pleasure 
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from  tlie  reflection  that  he  may  draw  a  prize,  iu 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  ten  thousand  chances 
against  him,  he  ought,  if  he  is  logically  consistent, 
to  feel  sad  and  miserable  because  of  his  early  de- 
parture from  this  earthly  scene.  For  according  to 
the  law  of  probability,  and  the  normal  rate  of 
mortality,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  will 
be  dead  in  a  couple  of  months  than  it  is  that  he 
will  be  the  winner  of  that  sweep.  There  are  ten 
thousand  chances  against  his  winning  the  sweep, 
but,  as  any  insurance  agent  will  convince  him, 
there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  thousand 
chances  against  his  being  dead  within  the  next 
month  or  two.  If,  therefore,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  his  feeling  happy  because  he  may  win 
a  prize,  there  are  better  grounds  still  why  he 
shovild  be  sad  because  be  is  about  to  die.  If  he 
has  any  reason  for  rubbing  his  hands  and  saying, 
"By  Jove,  I  may  be  a  rich  man  next  week,"  there 
is  better  reason  still  M'hy  he  should  shake  his  head 
solemnly  and  say,  "Great  Scott,  I  may  be  a  corpse 
in  a  month."  Gamblers  are  not  as  a  rule  bad;  they 
are  only  mad. 

Our  love  of  sport  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to 
the  large  measure  of  leisure  we  enjoy,  in  part  to 
our  splendid  climate,  and  in  part  to  the  natural 
gaiety  of  our  disposition.     I  confess  that  I  some- 
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times  tliiuk  Australians  bestow  far  too  miicli  affec- 
tion and  energy  on  sport.  I  once,  indeed,  expressed 
my  views  on  the  subject  in  the  following  somewhat 
savage  verses : — 

Come,  let  us  shout  our  praises  very  loud, 

From  every  housetop  and  from  every  steeple, 
For  we  have  splendid  reason  to  be  proud — 

We  are,  in  short,  a  very  wondrous  people. 
'Tis  true  that  no  Charles  Darwin  can  we  claim, 

Xo  Spencer  and  no  Tennyson   nor  Mill, 
But  that  doth  matter  not,  for  ours  the  fame 

Of  jMoble,   matchless  Trumper,   peerless  Hill. 
Although  our  Art  may  not  be  very  grand, 

Yet  all  agree  we're  very  smart  at  cricket, 
And  if  we  cannot  guard   our  native   land, 

At  least  we  know  the  way  to   guard   a   wicket. 

No  doubt  things   often  look  a   little   black, 

And  we  perforce  must  feel  a  trifle  nervy^ 
But  it   should   stiffen   every  loyal   back 

To  read  the  pfcans  of  our  own  Grant  Hervey. 
No  thinkers  of  colossal  grasp  have  we 

With   Nature's   deeper  mysteries   to    grapple, 
Our  Newtons   bask   in   peace   beneath   the   tree; 

They  study  not — they  eat — the  fallen  apple. 
We  boast  no  matchless  gems  of  brush  and  pen, 
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But  racing  people  speak  well  of  our  courses, 
And   tliough   we  may   be   poor  in   mighty  men, 
We're  rich,  yea,  passing  rich,  in  splendid  horses. 

Ah — to  be   serious — when   our  course   has   run, 

And  when  has  ended  all  our  boasted   glory^ 
Perhaps  some  scribe  beneath  an  alien  sun 

Shall   thus   sum   up   Aaistralia's   tragic   story : 
"No  secret  things  did  she  to  man  reveal; 

She  worshipped  blindly  at  the  shrine  of  play; 
She  thought  not  of  her  children's  future  weal, 

And   she  has  passed  like  unto   wind   away. 
She  shone  not  for  her  wisdom  or  her  wit, 

Nor  labored  for  increase   of  human   good  ; 
Her  one  undj^ing  passion  was  to  hit 

A  ball  of  leather  with  a  bit  of  wood. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cheerfuUj^  admit  that  there 
is  another  side  to  the  question.  There  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  sport  in  modern  times  in  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere  has  something  to  do  with  the 
comparative  diminution  of  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness. The  time  and  money  of  the  average  man  are 
strictly  limited  quantities.  If  he  spends  these 
largely  on  sport,  he  has  so  much  less  to  spend  on 
drink.      Let   us   suppose  that   the   average  man   in 
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Australia  spends  ten  shillings  a  week.  If  he  gets 
into  the  habit  of  spending  more  and  more  of  that 
ten  shillings  on  cricket  matches,  football  matches, 
and  other  sports^  then  he  must  have  less  and  less 
available  to  spend  at  the  public-house.  And,  after 
all,  is  it  not  better  that  men  and  women  should  sit 
in  the  open  air,  witnessing  a  game  of  football  or 
cricket,  than  that  they  should  sit  in  stuffy  hotels, 
drinking  death  to  their  souls?  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  modern  love  of  sport  is  not  so  much 
an  evil  to  be  deplored  as  a  step  in  the  evolution  of 
life  to  be  encouraged.  No  doubt  there  are  higher 
heights  beyond,  but  surely  it  is  good  to  know  that 
the  indomitable  old  earth  is  going  up  and  not  down. 
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Men  are  all  very  much  the  same  at  heart.    "We  differ  little 
while  alive  and  not  at  all  when  dead. 


THE    NEW    PROTECTION. 

That  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Australia 
believe  in  protection  there  can  be  little  doubt^  and 
that  the  faith  in  protection  is  growing  seems 
equally  certain.  And  yet  it  is  plain  to  persons  with 
even  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  economics  that 
protection  is  a  transparent  fallacy. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  average 
Australian  has  little  taste  for  economics.  He  has 
but  a  faint  conception  of  the  truth  that  society  and 
industry  are  governed  by  laws  which  statesmen 
may  ignore,  but  which  they  cannot  abrogate.  This 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Australia  is 
a  new  country,  and  that  the  average  Australian 
is  so  actively  engaged  on  the  task  of  creating  a 
new  nation  that  he  has  not  time  to  master  the 
truth  that  even  nations  are  natural  products, 
governed,  like  all  other  natural  products,  by  fixed 
and  inexorable  laws.  The  A'Ustralian  has  got  it 
into   his   head    that    some    sort    of   artificial    means 
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must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  provide  him  with 
work.  He  imagines  that  the  goods  imported  into 
Australia  represent  so  much  loss  of  work,  and  that 
if  they  could  be  kept  out,  there  would  be  so  mucJi 
more  employment  for  Australian  workers.  He 
seems  incapable  of  grasping  the  truth  that  imports 
are  purchased  with  exports,  that  every  million 
pounds'  worth  of  anything  imported  means  a  mil- 
lion pounds'  worth  of  something  exported,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  exported  until  it  has  been  produced, 
nor  produced  without  the  employment  of  labor. 
He  cannot  see  that  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  making  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  steel 
rails  and  raising  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  mutton 
to  exchange  for  steel  rails — except  that  it  pays 
Australians  far  better  to  get  the  rails  in  exchange 
for  the  mutton  than  to  make  them  direct,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  raise  mutton  in 
Australia   than    it   is   to    manufacture   rails. 

But  it  majr  be  asked  :  "Why  not  raise  the  mutton 
and  make  the  steel  rails  as  well?"  The  answer 
to  this  is  very  simple.  There  is  only  a  limited 
quantity  of  capital  and  of  labor  in  Australia.  If, 
therefore,  some  of  it  is  diverted  from  mutton  and 
other  things  for  which  we  are  specially  fitted,  to 
steel  rails,  the  result  would  be  not  to  make  employ- 
ment  more   plentiful,    but   merely   to   make   it   lesR 
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profitable.  "We  could — if  we  were  foolish  enough — 
vastly  increase  our  manufactures.  But  we  could 
only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  our  primary  industries 
— the  very  industries  which  are  the  corner-stone 
of  our  prosperity,  and  the  pledge  of  our  future. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  existence  of  high  protective 
tariffs,  in  the  interests  of  our  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, greatly  increases  prices.  Now,  our  great  pri- 
mary industries — the  mining,  the  agricultural  and 
the  pastoral  industries — are  largely  affected  by  the 
price  of  protected  products.  The  prices  of  ma- 
chinery, of  fencing,  of  food,  and  of  clothing  all 
enter  into  the  cost  of  production  in  our  great 
primary  industries.  If,  therefore,  by  a  protective 
policy,  we  make  these  things  dearer,  to  that  extent 
we  make  our  mining,  agricultural,  and  pastoral 
pursuits  more  unprofitable.  "We  help  the  little  in- 
dustries at  the  expense  of  the  big  ones.  W^e  com- 
mit the  folly  of  killing  the  cow  in  order  to  feed 
the  cat. 

Protectionists  have  got  into  their  heads  that  the 
supreme  end  of  every  nation  ought  to  be  to  get 
work.  That  is  a  childish  fallacy.  The  supreme  end 
of  every  nation  ought  to  be  to  get  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  all  the  good  things  of  life  with 
the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of  energy.  If 
work  were  an  end  in  itself,   then  the  way  of  the 
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world's  salvatiou  would  lie  in  smashing  all  our 
machines,  all  our  steamships,  all  our  railways — all 
modern  industrial  appliances.  Then  there  would  be 
work  enough  for  everybody^  and  more.  But  mil- 
lions would  die  for  lack  of  food,  and  those  who 
survived  would  hover  on  the  margin  of  starvation. 
Perhaps  some  protectionists  would  then  make  the 
discovery  that  work  was  not  in  itself  the  supreme 
end  of  human  life. 

Bastiat,  the  great  economist,  made  a  suggestion 
to  tlie  protectionists  who  want  work,  which  I  re- 
spectfully venture  to  repeat.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  sun — which  is  really  a  great  black-leg,  inas- 
much as  it  provides  the  world  with  heat  and  light 
free  of  charge,  and  therefore  on  terms  with  which 
workers  cannot  possibly  compete — ought  in  some 
way  to  be  blotted  out.  And  why  not?  Why  should 
this  luminary  be  permitted  to  deprive  millions  of 
working  men  of  profitable  employment  ?  I  would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  a  great  structure  ought 
to  be  erected  to  keep  out  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun.  Look  at  the  enormous  demand  for  labor, 
which  would  be  at  once  created  by  the  erection  of 
this  structure,  and  by  keeping  it  in  repair.  T 
should  say  that  five  million  people  would,  at  the 
very  least,  be  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in 
connection   with   the   undertaking.      And   then   try 
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to  compute  liow  many  workers  would  be  employed, 
lit  good  wages,  producing  artiJEicial  light  and  iieat. 
A  complete  revolution  would  be  effected  in  indus- 
try. There  would  be  a  hundred  electric  works  where 
there  is  now  one.  Our  timber  and  coal  industries 
would  boom  as  they  have  never  boomed  before,  and, 
of  course,  the  demand  for  labor  would  increase  so 
vastly  that  wages  uculd  reach  heights  never  before 
attained. 

I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  protectionist 
friends  to  this  most  excellent  suggestion,  so  abso- 
lutely in  harmonj^  with  protectionist  principles. 
Why,  I  ask,  should  they  tinker  with  tariffs  when 
they  have  a  very  much  better  and  more  colossal 
scheme  of  effecting  their  patriotic  purpose  ?  Why 
should  they  carry  on  vrar  against  China  and  Japan 
and  Germany  and  France  and  America  and  Great 
Britain,  Vv'hile  they  permit  the  sun  to  do  more  in 
the  Avay  of  depriving  workers  of  work  than  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  combined?  Those  nations  may 
send  us  their  goods  cheap,  but  the  sun  commits 
the  greater  crime  of  giving  us  light  and  heat  for 
nothing.  Germany  and  Japan  may  employ  cheap 
labor,  but  the  sam  does  not  employ  any  labor  at  all. 
All  the  extra  work  we  could  possibly  get  by  pro- 
tective tariffs  against  the  nations  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  vast  increase  in  employment  which 
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would  immediately  result  from  the  exclusion  of  the 
light  nnd  heat  of  the  sun.  I  earnestly  appeal  to 
my  protectionist  friends  to  save  Australia  from  the 
curse  of  compulsory  idleness  by  the  courageous  and 
drastic  application  of  their  own  great  principles. 
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Smartness  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  age.      Men   should 
have  the  courage  to  be  honestly  dull. 


JOURNALISM    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

It  must  be  conceded,  even  by  tlie  severest  critics 
of  Australia,  tliat  our  morning  newspapers  reach  a 
high,  standard  of  journalism.  As  vendors  of  news, 
tbey  perform  their  work  as  efficiently  as  newspapers 
do  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Their  leading  articles 
are,  as  a  rule,  well  informed,  well  written,  and 
display  in  a  high  degree  the  judicial,  almost  the 
philosophical,  temperament.  Australian  news- 
papers seldom  descend  to  the  vulgar,  shallow  sen- 
sationalism so  characteristic  of  the  American  press. 
The  xiustralian  press  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
British  model,  and  even  by  that  at  its  best.  The 
Melbourne  "Age,"  the  Melbourne  "Argus,"  the 
Sydney  "Morning  Herald,"  and  the  Sydney 
"Telegraph"  are  all  newspapers  of  high  standard, 
conducted  with  as  much  dignity,  decorum,  and 
ability  as  the  leading  newspapers  of  Great  Britain, 
not  even  excluding  the  "Times"  itself.  Their 
general    appeal    is    intellectual.      They    pay    their 
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readers  the  compliment  of  supposing  that  they  are 
influenced  by  close  reasoning  and  cogent  argument. 
And  I  am  afraid  the  compliment  is  haixily  deserved. 
1  doubt  very  much  if  leading  articles  are  largely 
read.  Perhaps  they  are  a  little  too  dignified.  They 
possess  more  light  than  heat.  They  are  A'ery  able, 
but  they  are  not  equally  vital.  The  average  reader 
would  be  more  attracted  by  shorter,  crisper  com- 
ments on  passing  events.  Still,  I  cannot  blind 
myself  to  the  fact  that  if  the  average  Australian 
leader  is  not  read  by  the  majority,  it  must  be  a 
real  intellectual  help  to  the  intelligent  few,  and, 
in  any  case,  holds  up  a  high  ideal  of  the  functions 
of  a  newspaper.  The  evening  papers  are  more 
given  to  mere  smartness.  If  they  lack  the  dullness, 
they  also  lack  the  dignity  of  their  morning  con- 
temporaries. And  after  all,  perhaps,  mere  smart- 
ness is  the  journalistic  vice  most  to  be  avoided. 
In  this  respect  the  Sydney  ''BulleTin"  has  been 
a  great  sinner.  That  brilliant  weekly  is  conducted 
with  \inquestioned  ability,  but  it  never  seems  to 
be  able  to  forget  that  its  chief  end  is  to  be  smart — ■ 
smart  at  any  cost.  It  would,  I  am  quite  persuaded, 
rather  say  a  snuirt  thing  that  was  not  true  than 
a  true  thing  that  was  not  smart.  At  first  its  clever- 
ness attracts  and  even  fascinates.  But  in  time  one 
gets  a  surfeit  of  mere  sparkle  and  longs  to    read 
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something  that  has  the  courage  to  be  honestly 
dun.  The  Sydney  "ihilietiu"  is  certainly  one  of 
the   most   remarkable   journals   in   the    world. 

A  great  many  people  attributed  the  v/oiiderful 
Labor  victory  in  the  1910  elections  to  the  fact  that 
the  "Age,"  for  its  own  reasons,  decided  to  oppose 
the  Fusion.  But,  for  my  part^  I  feel  inclined  to 
confer  the  glory,  or  the  shame,  on  the  Sydney 
"Bulletin."  No  other  paper  circulates  so  widely 
or  penetrates  so  far.  The  lonely  prospector,  who 
reads  nothing  else,  reads  his  "Bulletin,"  and  reads 
it  religiously.  I  used  to  say  that  the  "Bulle- 
tin" was  a  paper  which  everybody  reads  and 
nobody  heeds.  I  beg  to  withdraw  that  statement 
unreservedly.  No  doubt  even  the  "Bulletin"  has 
little  influence  when  it  counters  v.diat  the  Germans 
call  the  Time-spirit.  But  when  the  "Bulletin"  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Time-spirit,  when  its  policy  is 
the  general  policy  of  the  crowd,  its  influence  is 
nothing  less  than  enormous.  And  that  was  prac- 
tically the  position  during  the  last  Commonwealth 
elections.  The  feeling  of  nationalism  was  roused. 
"Why  can't  we  trust  our  own  democratic  Parlia- 
ment?" many  asked  themselves.  And  on  top  of 
this  the  Sydney  "Bulletin"  came  thundering  week 
by  week,  heaping  scorn  on  the  State  Ilighters,  and 
arguing    in    its    clever,    one-sided    whole-hog    style 
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against  tlie  agreement,  against  tlie  Fusion,  against 
everj'tliing  and  everybody  but  the  Labor  Party, 
and  the  Labor  candidates.  From  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria to  the  Bight,  from  Perth  to  Brisbane, 
everywhere  throughout  the  continent,  the  Eed 
Pagan  preached  the  gospel  of  hatred  of  the  Lib- 
erals, and  urged  men  in  the  name  of  Australia  to 
vote  against  the  traitors  to  protection.  I  attribute 
the  Labor  victories  to  three  causes — splendid  or- 
ganisation, a  mistaken  feeling  of  patriotism,  and 
the  Sydney  "Bulletin." 

The  Sydney  "Bulletin,"  as  I  have  said,  is  un- 
q.uestionably  clever.  If  it  worships  nothing  else 
it  worships  ability,  particularly  artistic  ability. 
Its  writers  are  frequently  prejudiced,  flippant, 
wrong-headed,  even  impossible;  but  they  are  al- 
ways clever.  Many  people  doubt  if  the  "Bulletin" 
has  a  heart,  biit  nobody  ever  questioned  its  posses- 
sion of  brains.  And  as  a  rule,  its  workmanship, 
even  when  vulgar,  and  worse  than  vulgar,  has  the 
mark  of  master}'.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
it  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  literary 
merit.  The  commonplace  that  has  easy  access  to 
other  papers  has  no  chance  of  rearing  its  head  in 
the  Sydney  weekly.  Again,  the  "Bulletin"  has 
humour — real  humour.  But  when  that  is  said  the 
last  word  of  praise  has  been  uttered.     The  "Bulle- 
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tin"  lacks  nearly  all  the  other  qualities  of  good  and 
giei\t  journalism.  It  lacks  the  philosophic  temper. 
It  is  incapable  of  impartiality  of  judgment.  It  is 
a  notorious  special  pleader.  It  does  not  master  its 
case.  It  is  mastered  bj^  it.  It  puts  on  its  wig  and 
gown,  clutches  its  brief  in  its  fist,  and  proceeds 
at  once  to  abuse  the  other  side.  It  only  knows  one 
side  of  any  question — its  own  side — and,  conse- 
quently, does  not  even  know  that.  And,  true  to 
its  character  of  special  pleader,  it  represents  all 
who  differ  from  it  in  opinion  as  fools  or  rogues, 
or,  a  combination  of  both.  Like  a  woman,  it  can 
see  no  good  in  the  man  it  hates  and  no  evil  in  the 
man  it  loves.  Hence  its  attacks  on  a  statesman 
like  Reid  and  its  affectionate  hugging  to  its  bosom 
of  a  mediocritj^  like  Lyne.  All  importers  are  repre- 
sented as  hopelessly  wicked  persons — and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  "Bulletin"  itself  is  printed 
on  imported  paper  in  imported  ink  with  imported 
machines. 

On  the  whole,  journalism  in  Australia  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  journalism  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  clean,  as  competent,  and 
as  honest  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances.  The 
press  in  one  respect  is  like  a  living  thing ;  it  must 
adapt  itself  to  its  environment  or  die.  Journalism 
in    Australia,    as    elsewhere,    prefers    adaptation    to 
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death.  And  the  fact  that  our  newspaper  press  is 
at  once  so  flourishing  and  so  creditable  is  a  splendid 
certificate  of  character  to  the  Australian  peoj)le. 
If,  as  I  believe,  a  community  can  be  largely  judged 
by  its  press,  Australia  has  no  reason  to  blush  for 
herself — or^  at  least,  no  reason  to  blush  very  much. 
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We  all  fear  doath  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  all 
been  dead  for  countless  millions  of  years,  during  wliich  we 
never  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience. 


IN    THE    LIGHT    OF    HISTORY. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth,  viewed  as  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire,  is  one  of  the  happy  accidents 
of  history.  When  England  sent  Arthur  Phillip, 
in  1788,  to  found  a  convict  settlement  in  Australia, 
and  call  into  existence  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  she  had  not  the  remotest  idea  tliat  she  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  nation,  or  that  she 
was  helping  in  any  serious  way  to  expand  her 
Empire.  She  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  a  dump- 
ing-ground for  her  convicts.  Had  .the  Dutch  at  the 
time  cared  to  claim  a  large  portion  of  the  continent 
on  the  ground  of  prior  discovery,  probably  no  ob- 
jection would  have  been  raised^  and  the  struggle 
between  the  Briton  and  the  Boer  in  South  Africa 
would  have  been  paralleled  in  Australia.  "Twice 
armed  is  he  whose  cause  is  just,"  says  Shakes- 
peare. But  thrice  armed  he  who  gets  his  fist  in 
first,   says  Josh  Billings.      And  it  is  to   be  feared 
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that  in  this  case  the  humorist  is  wiser  than  the 
poet.  Had  Germans,  instead  of  Britishers,  formed 
the  first  settlement  in  Australia,  very  likely  Aus- 
tralia would  have  been  to-day  part  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  would  have  absorbed  Britishers  and 
made  Germans  of  them,  just  as  we  absorb  Germans 
and  turn  them  into  loyal  members  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  are  in  the  United  States  to-day 
about  30,000,000  persons  of  German  descent.  Ger- 
many has  literally  poured  herself  into  America  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years. 

But  she  was  too  late  in  beginning.  According 
to  the  United  States  census  of  1779,  the  origins  of 
the  whole  population  of  that  country  at  that  time 
were  as  follow  : — 

English 
Scotch 
Irish 

Dutch     .  . 
German 

If  Germany  had  on]}'  sent  her  people  in  time !  A 
million  would  have  counted  far  more  in  1770  than 
30,000,000  counts  in  1910.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  power  and  glory  of  our  beloved 
country  is  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  she  has  greater 
colonising   powers   than    many    others,    but    to    the 
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circumstance  that  she  has  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  first  on  the  scene.  The  same  good  luck  has 
given  South  America  to  the  Spaniards.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  Great  Britain  did 
not  originally  come  here  to  found  a  nation ;  she 
was  after  a  convict  settlement.  What  a  queer  thing 
life  is  !  Is  it  not  almost  humiliating  to  reflect  that 
if  Great  Britain  had  not  had  hordes  of  criminals 
to  dispose  of  a  hundred  years  ago  she  would  not 
have  had  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to  boast 
of  to-day?  The  shame  of  one  century  has  made 
for  the  glory  of  another.  I  am  not  saying  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  possess  great  qualities 
specially  fitting  her  for  her  great  "work  and  her 
great  destiny.  It  is,  I  tliink^  unquestionable  that 
as  a  colonising  power  she  has  greater  merits  than 
any  other  natioji.  But  the  bare  fact  remains  that 
her  wonderful  powers  would  have  availed  her  noth- 
ing had  not  good  fortune  smiled  upon  her  enter- 
prises and  sometimes  made  them  succeed  where 
they  deserved  to  fail. 

Strangely  enough,  what  was  originally  a  penal 
settlement  has  become  of  all  the  dominions  of  the 
King  the  most  aggressively  zealous  of  its  racial 
paiih'^,  and  the  most  hostile  to  the  immigration 
either  of  aliens  or  of  inferior  types  of  the  British 
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race.  Australia,  once  a  gigantic  gaol  ruled  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  autocracy  of  the  gaol,  is  to-day 
perhaps  the  freest  democracy  in  the  world.  No 
doubt,  this  is  very  largely  due  to  the  kind  of  people 
who,  during  the  last  50  or  60  years,  have  been  in- 
duced to  settle  amongst  us.  Australia  has  no  aris- 
tocracy in  the  British  sense.  Nor  has  it  in  any 
large  numbers  the  degenerate  types  to  be  found  in 
the  great  cities  of  Britain,  degenerate  types  which 
are  very  probably  the  product  of  generations  of 
bad  heredity  and  bad  environment.  The  very 
superior  people  have  not  come  here;  they  had  better 
inducements  at  home.  Nor  have  the  very  inferior 
people  come  here ;  they  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
able  to  raise  the  money — or  the  energy.  The  result 
is  that  we  are  what  may  be  called  a  middling 
people.  Still,  it  is  very  probably  this  comparative 
uniformity  in  character  and  capacity  that  accounts 
for  our  remarkable  democracy.  Diiferences  in  rank 
in  Australia  are  much  more  nominal  than  the}-  are 
in  England.  In  Great  Britain  superior  social  po- 
sition is  generally  some  indication  of  superior 
character — is  associated  frequently  with  superiority 
of  blood  and  culture.  Here  the  man  of  wealth  is 
frequently  an  ordinary  sort  of  person,  belonging  to 
what  Marcus  Clarke  called  "our  wealthy  lower 
orders."    Our  political  equality  is  merely  the  other 
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side  of  a  real  equality — a  general  equality  of  char- 
acter. 

This  is  largelj^  the  explanation  of  the  rapid  politi- 
cal progress  of  Australia ;  it  is  easy  to  secure 
political  equality  when  it  is  but  the  external  ex- 
pression of  an  equality  deeper  than  itself. 

Certainly,  the  political  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Australia  during  the  last  twenty  years 
have  been  enormous.  Before  the  year  1890  there 
was  practically  no  Labor  Party  in  any  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States,  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it, 
and  Federation  was  regarded  by  most  politicians 
as  an  idle  dream.  I  remember  Sir  Charles  Lilley, 
of  Queensland — a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
an  orator  of  rare  power — saying  somewhere  about 
this  time  that  "Federation  was  in  the  air — where 
it  was  likely  to  remain."  Certainly  no  man  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  dared  to  predict  that,  in  less 
than  a  generation,  the  Labor  Party  would  be  the 
most  powerful  political  force  in  Australia,  and  that 
in  less  than  ten  years  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
would  be  securely  established.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  parallel  so  vast  a  change  in  so  short  a  time  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1890,  in  the  city  of  Brisbane, 
Queensland,  that  the  first  union-owned  Australian 
Labor  paper  was  issued.     Its  editor  and  originator 
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was  William  Lane,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  modern  men.  I  knew  liim  well,  and  for  some 
sides  of  his  character  had  a  A^ery  sincere  admiration. 
For  years  Mr.  Lane  had  been  a  journalist  in  Bris- 
bane, and  his  ready  and  graphic  pen  earned  him 
a  handsome  income.  His  descriptive  writing  was 
of  exceptional  quality.  Besides,  he  had  the  courage 
and  enterprise  of  the  true  journalist.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  feigned  being  hopelessly  drunk,  rolled  in 
the  gutter,  was  duly  taken  to  the  lock-up,  and  then 
wrote  a  powerfully  realistic  account  of  his  experi- 
ences. While,  in  this  and  other  ways,  he  was 
making  at  once  a  good  name  and  a  big  salary,  he 
became  converted  to  Socialism.  He  was  a  man 
with  a  strong  sense  of  duty.  To  him  an  opinion 
was  not  merely  an  opinion ;  it  was  a  command  to 
go  and  do  something.  Accordingly,  in  1890  he 
left  "The  Boomerang,"  of  which  he  had  been  editor 
for  some  time,  to  start  the  "Worker."  The  new 
paper  gave  him  his  opportunity.  Week  by  week 
he  preached  the  gospel  of  Socialism.  The  paper 
was  really  owned  by  the  unionists  of  the  biisli,  and 
they  read  the  new  gospel  with  relish  and  delight. 
Once  or  twice  Lane  went  out  back  to  meet  the 
bushmen  and  discuss  matters  with  them.  He  was 
as  profoundly  impressed  by  these  men  as  they  were 
by  his  writings.     I  remember  meeting  him  on  his 
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return  from  one  of  those  journeys.  He  was  full  of 
the  virtues  of  the  bushmen.  "Those  tall,  straight 
men,"  he  cried,  "they  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Give  me  those  men,  and  the  right  kind  of  women 
for  them,  and  I  will  do  anything  with  them."  This 
idea  grew  upon  him.  He  had  little  faith  in  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  cities;  it  was  the  bushmen, 
with  their  naturalness  and  their  religion  of  mate- 
ship,  that  had  within  them  the  seeds  of  the  new 
social  order.  In  time  the  idea  of  "New  Australia" 
grew  up  in  his  mind.  He  would  take  those  fine 
men  to  a  new  world,  away  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  old.  He  would  give  them  a  chance.  They 
would  have  land  of  their  own.  They  would  make 
their  own  laws,  their  own  religion,  and  their  own 
social  order.  They  would  build  up  a  community  of 
free  men,  which  would  be  an  object-lesson  to  all 
the  world.  Eventually  land  was  secured  in  South 
America,  an  organisation  was  formed,  and  the  New 
Australia  scheme  became  a  practical  fact.  Mr. 
Lane  succeeded  in  making  converts  of  many  lead- 
ing Laborists.  One  of  them,  Gilbert  Casey,  an 
orator  of  considerable  power,  went  from  end  to 
end  of  Queensland  lecturing  to  large  audiences  and 
winning  recruits  for  the  new  movement.  Hundreds 
joined  the  enterprise,  sometimes  putting  into  it  all 
their   earthly  possessions. 
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Many  of  the  Laborists  and  Radicals  at  the  time 
opposed  the  movement.  I  remember  holding  a 
public  debate  on  the  subject  with  Gilbert  Casey 
in  the  largest  hall  in  Brisbane,  Casey  put  his 
side  of  th>^  case  with  great  force.  "We  believe," 
he  said  in  effect,  "that  Socialism  is  sound  in 
theory.  We  believe  that  a  community  which  works 
for  itself,  which  has  to  support  no  idle  class,  no 
landlords,  no  capitalists,  will  know  no  poverty — 
will  be  able  to  live  a  happy,  wholesome  life.  We 
may  work  for  that  ideal  in  old  Australia  for  gene- 
rations, and  yet  not  succeed  in  realising  it.  And 
so  we  intend  to  go  to  'New  Australia,'  where  we 
will  have  thing's  all  our  own  way.  The  land  will 
be  our  own.  What  we  produce  will  be  our  own. 
And  when  we  show  by  our  success  that  Socialism 
or  Communism  can  produce  infinitely  better  re- 
sults than  competition,  the  world  will  follow  our 
example.  We  are  tired  of  talking  Socialism.  We 
are  going  to  'New  Australia,'  where  we  can  put 
it  in  practice."  I  tried  to  reply  to  all  this  bj'- 
showing  that  many  similar  experiments  had  been 
made  before,  and  that  they  had  ended  in  failure. 
I  tried  to  show  that  a  small  amount  of  communism 
in  a  large,  well-organised  community  gave  better 
resiilts  than  complete  communism  in  a  small,  strug- 
gling community.     I  remember  citing,  as  an  illus- 
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tration,  that  a  shilling  per  head  of  the  population 
in  Great  Britain  could  buy  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  pictures,  whereas  in  a  small  community 
of  100  persons  or  so  a  shilling  per  head  would 
not  buy  even  one  really  great  painting.  I  urged 
that  the  "Xew  Australians"  would  be  handicapped 
by  lack  of  numbers  as  well  as  by  lack  of  capital, 
at  the  very  start.  In  a  word,  my  contention  was 
that,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  convinced 
Socialist,  a  little  Socialism  in  a  great  and  rich 
country  was  better  than  out-and-out  vSocialism  in 
a  small  and  poor  one.  "The  only  thing  you'll  really 
have  in  common,"  I  contended,  "will  be  your 
poverty.  Don't  run  away.  Remain  behind  and 
fight,  and  make  old  Australia  fairer  and  freer." 
The  majority  of  the  audience — the  largest  hall  in 
Brisbane  was  crowded — laughed.  I  did  not  like 
it,  but  I  forgave  them.  A  few  years  after  my 
turn  came  to  laugh,  but  I  did  not  have  the  heart 
to  do  it. 

The  result  of  the  New  Australia  experiment 
must  have  been  a  serious  blow  to  William  Lane, 
to  whom  Socialism  was  a  sort  of  religion,  calling 
forth  all  the  deeper  feelings  of  an  intensely  emo- 
tional nature.  "I  want  to  take  the  people  away 
from  the  old  surroundings,"  he  used  to  say  to  me. 
"Tes,"   I  would  reply,   "but  though  you  may  go 
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avray  from  tlie  old  surroundings,  you  will  liave  the 
old  human  nature  with  you,"  And  that  was  really 
the  trouble.  I  remember  paying  a  visit  to  a  con- 
tingent of  the  New  Australians  who  were  being 
conveyed  by  a  coastal  steamer  to  the  Royal  Tar, 
which  was  waiting  for  them  at  Adelaide.  And  the 
way  those  "tall,  straight,  splendid  men  of  the 
bush"  were  swearing  about  the  food,  the  accom- 
modation, the  ventilation  J  the  regulations,  every- 
thing, was  amazing.  It  was  quite  evident  that  poor 
Lane  was  taking  with  him  to  South  America  all 
the  elements  of  revolt.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  two 
leaders  arrived  in  the  new  colony — one  or  two 
contingents  had  preceded  them — there  was  serious 
dissension.  Some  were  in  favour  of  a  form  of  co- 
operation ;  others  were  in  favour  of  out-and-out 
communism.  Casey  took  the  co-operative  view; 
Lane  took  the  other.  The  two  old  friends,  the 
story  runs,  went  a  distance  from  the  settlement, 
to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  and  sat  there  far  into  the 
night  discussing  the  new  social  problems  they  had 
helped  to  create.  Alas!  for  the  imperfection  of 
human  foresight — the  New  Australia  movement, 
instead  of  solving  the  old  problems,  had  accen- 
tuated them  a  thousandfold.  The  upshot  was  that 
Casey  remained  with  his  co-operators^  while  Lane, 
with  his  communists,  tracked  off  into  the  wilder- 
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ness  to  found  the  new  colony  of  "Cosme."  Botli 
communities  have  passed  out  of  existence.  Casey 
is  now,  it  is  said,  a  prosperous  South  American 
official,  while  Lane  is  a  working  journalist  in  New 
Zealand.  The  object-lesson  they  gave  to  the  world 
was  a  very  old  one,  and  the  exact  purport  of  it  is 
simply  this :  Thou  shalt  not,  on  pain  of  serious 
disaster,  attempt  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  The  wise  statesman  and  reformer  does 
not  try  to  fit  men  to  his  ideals ;  he  tries  to  fit  his 
ideals  to  men.  He  really  learns  wisdom  from  the 
humble  tailor,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  make 
the  man  fit  the  clothes,  he  is  content  with  the 
humbler  but  more  sensible  accomplishment  of  mak- 
ing the  clothes  fit  the  man. 

The  same  upheaval  that  produced  the  "New  Aus- 
tralia" movement,  produced  the  "new  unionism" 
and  the  Political  Labor  Party.  The  upheaval  was 
the  product  of  many  causes.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  great  Socialist  wave  which,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  spread  from  England  to  her  colo- 
nies. The  struggles  of  John  Burns  and  Tom  Mann 
in  those  far-off  days  moved  the  hearts  of  many 
Australians.  Socialism  was  in  the  air.  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward,"  because  it  appeared  at  the 
psychological  moment,  had  a  vogue  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its   artistic  or  intellectual  merits.      Bel- 
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lamy  societies  sprang  up  in  all  directions.  Then 
there  \\'as  the  influence  of  Henry  George,  who 
visited  Australia  and  made  a  profound  impression 
in  1890.  About  the  same  time  the  great  maritime 
strike^  and  then  the  great  shearers'  strike,  took 
place,  when  industrial  unionism  was  crushingly  de- 
feated. Then  the  ci*y  went  up  in  all  quarters:  "Let 
us  2ro  into  politics;  let  us  capture  the  Legislatures." 
And  then,  in  real  earnest,  the  Political  Labor 
Party  was  born.  At  first  it  was  largely  tinctured 
with  Socialism.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
more  active  and  impressive  Laborists  were  men  of 
study  and  reflection  who  had  been  deeply  influenced 
by  the  Socialist  literature  which  for  some  years 
had  been  pouring  from  the  British  press.  In 
Queensland,  in  particular,  the  I^abor  leaders  were 
Socialists,  and  the  early  programme  of  the  Political 
Labor  Party  was  frankly  revolutionary,  while  the 
Queensland  "Worker"  adopted  as  its  motto  "So- 
cialism in  Our  Time."  The  Socialists,  indeed, 
seemed  the  only  men  who  had  a  definite  policy 
and  objective  fitted  for  the  needs  of  the  times. 
"There  is  no  hope,"  they  cried,  "but  in  Socialism. 
If  the  workers  are  to  be  really  free,  and  really 
happy,  if  poverty  is  to  be  abolished,  then  the 
workers,  the  people,  must  own  and  control  the 
means  of  production."     At  first,  in  the  bitterness 
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of  disappointment,  this  gospel  was  gladly  received. 
But  the  years  brought  quieter  thought  and 
greater  moderation.  And  as  the  Labor  Party  grew 
in  power,  in  influence,  and  in  responsibility,  it  be- 
came less  and  less  Socialistic,  and  more  and  more 
orthodox  in  its  mission  and  methods.  It  is  long 
since  it  ceased  to  be  in  any  real  sense  a  revolu- 
tionary force.  Indeed,  when  Tom  Mann  came  to 
Australia,  some  eight  years  ago^  to  preach  avowed 
Socialism,  he  found  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
his  success  was  the  organised  Labor  Party.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Australian  Labor 
Party  as  any  longer  a  Socialist  party  in  the  revo- 
lutionary sense.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  done  more 
than  any  other  party  to  destroy  revolutionary  So- 
cialism. As  a  matter  of  fact.  New  Zealand,  which 
has  never  had  a  powerful  Labor  Party,  has  for  the 
last  twenty  years  led  Australia  in  what  may  be 
called  Socialistic  legislation.  The  intellectual 
classes  are  always  more  revolutionary  than  the 
workers,  who  are  at  heart,  indeed,  exceedingly 
conservative.  A  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  in  1888,  then  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  in  Queensland,  issued  a  mani- 
festo, which  was  fur  more  advanced  than  any  policy 
ever  advocated  hj  a  responsible  parliamentary 
Labor   leader.       Even    Francis    Adams,    himself    a 
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revolutionist,  declared  that  no  responsible  leader 
in  the  world  had  ever  issued  a  programme  "within 
sight  of  it."     Here  is  a  passage  from  it: — 

The  relations  between  Capital  and  Labor  con- 
stitute one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  day. 
I  look  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  a 
share  of  the  profits  of  productive  labor  belongs 
of  right  to  the  laborer  as  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  future  adjustment  of  these  relations 
...  I  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  before  long 
this  principle  will  form  part  of  the  positive  law 
of  Queensland. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  in  an 
article  on  "Wealth  and  Want,"  boldly  declared 
that  the  problem  of  the  age  was  the  distribution, 
not  the  production,  of  wealth.  Had  men  like  Grif- 
fith been  permitted  to  continue  in  power  we  would 
have  had  in  Australia  what  they  have  had  in  New 
Zealand — the  middle-classes  purchasing  the  support 
of  the  workers  by  sympathetic  and  generous  con- 
cession to  their  demands.  But  the  Labor  Party 
came  into  existence,  built  up  a  splendid  organisa- 
tion, sought  every  available  seat  for  working-class 
nominees,  and  practically  drove  the  other  classes 
into   opposition.      And   to-day   it   is   an    essentially 
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official  and  conservative  factor.  The  force  that  was 
to  destroy  the  old  order  has  really  saved  it.  Our 
seven  legislatures  provide  means  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passion  of  ambition  and  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  social  status  of  the  more  intellectual 
and  pushful  members  of  the  working  classes,  and 
naturally  those  men  have  no  desperate  desire  to 
destroj^  an  order  of  things  so  splendidly  in  har- 
mony with  their  interests  and  their  aspirations. 
Socialism  in  its  dangerous  revolutionary  aspects 
has  been  destroj'ed  in  Australia,  and  the  Labor 
Party  has  destroyed  it.  The  Australian  workers 
are  not  likely  to  overthrow  constitutional  govern- 
ment, for  in  doing  so  they  would  be  overthrowing 
themselves.     They  are  the  government. 
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Genius    is    only    exceptional    ability. 
a  gonitis  to  the  blackfellow. 


Tlie    white   man    is 


AUSTRALIA'S     GREATEST     POET. 


The  otlier  month  I  picked  up  a  volume  in  a 
bookshop  for  the  small  sum  of  sixpence.  It  was 
the  original  edition,  published  in  1869,  41  years 
ago,  of  Henry  Kendall's  "Leaves  from  Australian 
Forests,"  and  contains  some  of  the  sweetest  things 
he  ever  wrote.  And  the  sweetest  things  Kendall 
ever  wrote  are  the  sweetest  things  ever  written  by 
an  Australian  poet.  No  other  Australian  poet  is 
so  absolutely  Australian  in  the  true  sense.  The 
spirit  of  the  Australian  bush  entered  his  soul  and 
came  out  again  in  glowing  melody.  He  was  not 
the  poet  of  the  Australian  town.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Australian  town  to  give  rise  to  any 
special  poetic  utterance.  For  an  Australian  town 
is  very  much  like  any  other  town  within  the  Em- 
pire. Towns  are  all  very  much  alike.  But  the 
Australian  country  is  quite  different  from  the 
English  country.  It  has  its  own  special  color,  its 
own  special  atmosphere,  its  own  special  plants  and 
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animals,  to  a  large  extent  its  own  spt l  ial  spirit. 
And  that  spirit  lives  and  breathes  in  the  poetry  of 
Kendall.  That  is  why  Kendall  is  our  greatest 
Australian  poet.  No  other  poet  has  captured  the 
very  soul  of  the  Australian  bush  as  he  has  done. 
He  knew  it,  he  dwelt  in  it,  he  loved  it.  And  he 
had  just  that  kind  of  poetic  gift  which  enabled  him 
to  put  it  into  a  song.  He  was,  as  Shelley  would 
have  said,  a  part  of  the  loveliness  he  made  more 
lovely.  And  yet  the  first  edition  of  his  best  book 
can  be  purchased   for  a  sixpence. 

Kendall,  unlike  many  so-called  Australian  poets, 
was  born  in  Australia,  and  is  therefore  an  Austra- 
lian poet  in  the  sternly  literal  sense.  That  he  had 
a  poetic  gift  of  the  highest  order  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  Unfortunately,  the  curse  which  has 
afflicted  so  many  men  of  letters  in  this  country 
specially  afflicted  him,  with  the  result  that  the  best 
he  has  given  to  the  world  is  probably  much  inferior 
to  his  highest  possibilities.  Yet  the  man  who 
wrote, 

"And  the  splendid  rose   of  heaven   sees  a  sister 
in  the  stream," 

had  in  him  the  elements  of  poetic  greatness.  It 
is  a  flash  of  inspiration  worthy  of  Keats,  splendidly 
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audacious  and  completely  successful.  Nothing 
greater  has  been  done  in  Australia  by  an  Austra- 
lian,  except  Harpur's 

".    .    .   Then   hour  on   hour 
Paused  as  if  clotting  at  the  heart  of  Time," 

which  is  worthy  of  Shakespeare  himself.  Kendall's 
"After  Many  Years" — which,  by  the  way,  is  an 
absurdly  bad  title — is  one  of  the  sweetest  things 
in  the  English  tongue.  The  following  verses  have 
in  them  the  tender  melody  of  some  quaint,  old 
tune : — 

"There  is  a  river  in  the  range 

I  love  to  think  about ; 
Perhaps  the  searching  feet  of  change 

Have  never  found  it  out. 
Ah !  oftentimes  I  used  to  look 

Upon  its  banks^   and  long 
To  steal  the  beaut}'  of  that  brook 

And  put  it  in  a  song. 

"But  in  the  night,  and  when  the  rain 

The  troubled  torrent  fills, 
,1  often  think  I  see  again 

The   river   in    the   hills : 
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And  when  the  day  is  very  near, 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
My  spirit  fancies  it  can  hear 

The  song  I   cannot  sing." 

Kendall's 

"And   the  day«goeth   down   with   a   song   on  its 
lips" 

is  almost  as  good  as  Shakespeare's 

"Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops." 

Xendall  knew  his  limitations,  and  in  the  following 
prefatory  sonnets  he  at  once  describes  his  true 
position  in  the  temple  of  song  and  reveals  the 
peculiar  Keats-like  quality  of  his  melodious  verse  : — 

*T  purposed  once  to  take  my  pen  and  write 
Not  songs  like  some  tormented   and   awry 
With  Passion,   but  a  cunning  harmony 

Of    words    and    music    caught    from    glen    and 
height, 
And  lucid  colors  born  of  woodland  light, 

And  shining  places  where  the  sea-streams  lie ; 
But   this    was    when   the   heat    of   youth    glowed 
white. 
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And  since  I've  put  the  faded  purpose  by. 
I  have  no  faultless  fruits  to  offer  you 

Who   read   this    book ;    but   certain    syllables 

Herein   are   borrowed   from   ampooled    dells, 
And  those  at  least,  though  far  between  and  few, 

May  catch   the  sense  like   subtle   forest   spells. 

"So  take  these  kindly,   even  though  there  be 

Some   notes   that   unto    other  lyres   belong; 

Stray  echoes  from  the  elder  sons  of  Song ; 
And  think  how  from  its  neighbouring  native  sea. 
The  pensive  shell   doth   borrow  melody. 

I  would  not  do  the  lordlj^  masters  wrong, 

By  filching  fair  words  from  the  shining  throng 
Whose  music  haunts  me,  as  the  wind  a  tree  ! 

So,  when  a  stranger  in  soft  Syrian  glooms 
Shot  through  with  sunset,  treads  the  cedar  dells. 
And  hears  the  breezy  ring  of  elfin  bells 

Far  down  by  wliere  the   white-haired   cataract 
booms, 
He,    faint    from    sweetness    caught    from    forest 
smells, 

Bears  thence,  unwilling,  plunder  of  perfumes." 

We  have  had  no  greater  poetry  than  that  since 
Kendall  jjenned  the  lines,  more  than  forty  yeara 
ago.    And  yet  the  original  edition  of  "Leaves  from 
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Australian  Forests,"  in  wliich  they  first  saw  tlie 
light,  can  be  picked  up  at  a  bookstall  for  sixpence! 
Kendall,  you  see,  was  not  our  greatest  jockey,  or 
our  greatest  cricketer,  or  our  greatest  footballer, 
or  our  greatest  boxer;  he  was  only  our  greatest 
poet. 
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The  great  question  is  not  Creed,  but  Breed. 


AN   AUSTRALIAN    CITY. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  tendency,  and  one 
which  I  have  done  little  to  resist,  to  become  deeply 
enamoured  of  the  particular  Australian  town  iu 
whichj  for  the  time  being,  I  happen  to  be  residing. 
I  am  afraid  it  is  this  half-serious,  half-playful 
affection  for  the  spot  where  one  happens  to  live 
that  is  responsible  for  the  habit  dwellers  in 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  and  Perth 
have  of  boasting  of  the  special  charms  of  their  re- 
spective cities.  The  fact  is,  there  is  in  this  local 
patriotism,  as  there  is  in  the  larger  patriotism, 
an  element  of  egotism.  No  Australian  town  is 
without  merit  to  the  man  who  lives  in  it ;  it  has 
always  the  atoning  virtue  of  being  the  particular 
portion  of  the  planet  favored  by  his  presence. 
Still,  I  honestly  believe  that  I  had  sounder  and 
solider  reasons  for  loving  Brisbane  and  Sydney 
when  I  lived  in  those  cities,  and  that  I  have  the 
best  of  all  possible  grounds  for  bestowing  my  affec- 
tion on  Perth,  where  I  live  at  the  present  moment. 
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Brisbane  is  situated  on  a  splendid  rirer,  and  its 
surroundings  are  exceedingly  attractive.  Sydney 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  charming 
place.  As  for  its  harbor,  to  praise  it  for  its  beauty 
would  be  like  paying  the  multiplication  table  a  com- 
pliment for  its  accuracy.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  in  the  coolest  and 
most  unblushing  manner  imaginable  that  I  know 
of  no  city  in  the  Australian  continent  that  com 
mands  my  admiration  and  affection  in  a  greater 
degree  than  does  the  city  of  Perth  in  Western 
Australia. 

I  have  a  notion  that  the  good  folks  of  Perth  and 
suburbs  have  no  conception  of  the  wonderful  beau- 
ties by  which  they  are  surrounded — of  the  superb 
natural  attractions  of  the  bit  of  God's  earth  on 
which  they  are  privileged  to  live,  and  move^  and 
have  their  being.  It  is  only  a  short  walk  from 
the  centre  of  the  city  to  King's  Park,  and  yet 
what  a  Mecca  that  is  for  lovers  of  nature.  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine 
of  Mount  Eliza.  [What  a  name  it  has !  Tet  it 
might  have  been  worse;  it  might  have  been — shade 
of  Matthew  Arnold  ! — Mount  Bridget,  or  even  Mount 
Mary  Jane.]  What  a  feast  for  the  eyes  one  gets 
from  the  higher  heights  of  the  Park.  I  know  of 
no    such   prospect   near   a    busy    city,    except    that 
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from  Arthur's  Seat  iu  Scotland's  matchless  capital. 
To  the  left  the  city  of  Perth  itself,  with  youth 
shining  on  its  face;  immediately  in  front  the 
wide  placid  waters  of  the  Swau,  not  so  much  a 
river  as  an  arm — or  should  I  say  a  hand? — of  the 
ocean  stretched  lovingly  towards  us,  as  if  claiming 
kindredship ;  and  away  in  the  far  background  the 
distant  hills  and  plains  fading  into  a  dim,  shudder- 
ing blue,  and  melting  at  last  into  ultimate  haze : 
that  is  what  we  see  from  Mount  Eliza.  It  is,  one 
might  say,  a  picture  painted  with  the  finger  of 
God  on  the  canvas  of  the  universe.  Yet  how  few 
of  us,  including  my  culpable  self,  appreciate  and 
enjoy  it  as  we  should?  "The  world,"  as  Words- 
worth said,  "is  too  much  with  us."  In  other 
words,  we  are  too  busy  poring  over  ledgers  or 
sampling  whisky  at  bars,  to  partake  of  this  glori- 
ous feast  of  beauty  and  of  joy  which  Nature  has 
spread  out  before  us. 

I  am  not  a  solemn  person.  On  the  contrary,  I 
suffer  from  an  incurable  tendency  to  frivolity.  I 
lov©  good  cheer.  I  am  attracted  by  good  company. 
I  love  man  much,  and  woman  more.  Still,  I  have 
my  solemn  moments.  I  like  now  and  then  to  go 
away  to  a  lonely  place  and  throw  myself  on  my 
back  and  give  myself  up  entirely  to  reverie.  And 
when  I  feel  like  that  I  get  on  my  cycle  and  ride 
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through  King's  Park  until  I  find  a  spot  sufficiently 
secluded.  I  never  ou  these  excursions  take  a  book 
with  me — not  even  a  book  of  poetry.  For,  as  I 
imagine  somebody  once  said,  if  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  better  than  Ij'ing  under  a  tree  with 
a  book  in  your  hand  it  is  lying  under  a  tree  with- 
out a  book  in  yo-ur  hand,  I  just  lie  on  the  soft 
earth,  and  give  myself  up  to  what,  for  lack  of  a 
better  designation,  we  call  the  spirit  of  solitude. 
A  kind  of  happy  sadness  creeps  over  me.  I  would 
cry,  only  I'm  so  near  to  laughing,  and  I  would 
laugh  were  it  not  that  I  am  so  close  on  crying. 
I  enter  into  that  strange  communion  with  Nature 
which  George  Meredith  feels  so  deeply  and  ex- 
presses so  finely.  I  enjoy  the  sense  of  contact 
with  our  great  Earth-mother.  The  delicious  crisp- 
ness  of  the  grass,  the  grateful  odour  of  the  soil, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  chirping  of  birds,  the  lazy 
wind,  the  bright  sunlight,  the  unwonted  hush — 
all  combine  to  produce  in  me  a  complex  psycho- 
logical condition  which  no  words  can  adequately 
express.  Joy  and  sorrow,  childhood  and  age,  hope 
and  fear,  even  life  and  death,  seem  all  blent  in  one 
massive,    all-embracing,    ineffable    emotion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
I  am  not  even  sure  that  it  has  a  meaning.  But 
that  it  is  one  of  the  rare  experiences  of  life  I  can 
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honestly  testify.  It  is  good,  supremely  good,  that 
we  should  now  and  then  get  away  from  the  little, 
cramping,  artificial  holes  in  which  we  burrow  and 
wriggle,  that  we  should  sometimes  stand  on  great 
heights  and  in  solitary  places  and  let  the  elemental 
forces  of  Nature  play  upon  our  souls,  and  blow  the 
sordid  littleness  out  of  our  hearts.  In  communion 
with  Nature  the  soul  is  lifted  up  above  sordid 
things;  it  is  borne  "darkly,  fearfully  afar."  It 
is  in  her  deeper  silences  that  our  ears  can  best 
hear  "the  still  sad  music  of  humanity."  A  good 
man  cannot  see  a  beautiful  sunset  without  wanting 
to  kiss  somebody.  Was  it  not  the  beauty  of 
Westminster  Bridge  in  the  early  morning  that 
made  Wordsworth's  heart  go  out  to  the  great  city 
of  London   as   if  it  were   a   sleeping  child  ? 

"Dear   God,   the   very   houses   seem   asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 

That  emotion,  the  holiest  that  the  heart  can  hold, 
only  comes  to  us  in  the  solemn  silences  of  Nature. 
We  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  love  Nature  with- 
out growing  more  to  love  man,  Nature's  master- 
piece— her  favorite  child.  In  any  case,  it  is  surely 
meet  that  we  who  are  privileged  to  live  in  so 
favored  a  place  should  occasionally  open  our  eyes 
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and  our  ears  to  its  beauties.  Western  Australia 
is  the  land  of  discoveries.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
somebody  discovered  that  we  had  gold.  Subse- 
quently somebody  discovered  that  we  had  agricul- 
tural land.  A  year  or  two  ago  somebody  discovered 
the  Swan  Eiver.  It  is  just  possible  that  somebody 
Avill  vet  discover  Perth.     You  never  can  tell. 
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Education  does  not  begin   soon  enough  ;   it  ought  to   start 
before  we  are  born. 


AX     Al'STUALlAN    PRILOSOPHEH. 

In  one  of  the  last  parts,  just  issued,  of  Harms- 
worth's  "History  of  tlie  World" — a  most  admir- 
able publication,  let  me  say— Dr.  Saleebj',  in  an 
article  on  "The  Triumph  of  the  Mind  of  Man," 
pens  this  sentence  : — 

Sutherland  found  that  so  soon  as  the  slightest 
trace  of  parental  care  emerges  amongst  the 
fishes,  the  chance  of  survival  is  increased,  as 
we  should  expect,  and  the  birth  rate  lowered. 

Now,  I  venture  to  say  that  99  Australians  out  of 
a  hundred  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  Suther- 
land here  referred  to.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  Australia's 
sons,  born  or  adopted.  Certainly,  Australia  has  as 
much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  as  she  has  to  be 
proud  of  Marcus  Clarke,  or  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon, 
or  Brunton  Stephens,  or  Alfred  Deakin,  or  George 
Reid — I  beg  pardon.  Sir  George  Reid.     As  a  mat- 
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ter  of  fact,  Alexander  Sutherland — who,  though 
born  in  Glasgow,  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Victoria — has,  in  my  opinion,  done  more  to  win 
glory  for  Australia  than  any  other  man,  living  or 
dead.  His  work  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  Moral  Instinct,"  published  about  ten  years 
ago,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  work  ever  written  on 
the  subject.  And  that  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for 
men  like  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Charles  Darwin,  and  William  Kingdom 
Clifford  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  same  great  field  of  investigation.  No  doubt, 
Sutherland  owes  a  good  deal  to  Darwin.  Indeed, 
he  acknowledges  this  in  his  preface.  Still,  his 
work  is  marked  by  deep  and  penetrating  thought 
and  a  complete  mastery  of  a  great  subject,  ex- 
pressed with  wonderful  charm  and  lucidity.  It  is 
not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is  already  acknow- 
ledged as  a  philosophical  classic.  It  is,  unfor- 
tunately, better  known  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  than  it  is  in  Australia,  and  only  recently 
a  great  German  biologist  adopted  his  classification 
of  the  human  race.  Australia  has  produced  some 
interesting  politicians,  one  or  two  middling  poets, 
some  splendid  cricketers,  and  a  good  many  most 
excellent  horses,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  she  can 
claim   but   one   really   eminent   thinker.      And   the 
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fun   of  the   thing   is   that   she   does   not   appear   to 
know  it. 

Morality,  according  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  has  its 
roots  deep  down  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Indeed, 
he  seeks  to  establish  the  view  that  it  begins  in 
the  higher  fishes,  which,  instead  of  merely  voiding 
their  eggs  and  departing,  exhibit,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  a  certain  degree  of  parental  care. 
He  shows  how  reptiles  resort  to  many  tricks  and 
dodges  to  secure  their  eggs  from  danger.  In  one 
of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  of  the  work — 
which,  by  the  waj',  consists  of  two  stout  volumes — 
he  explains  how  the  bird  by  incubation  and  the 
mammal  by  gestation  move  towards  the  moral  life. 
He  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  parental  care, 
besides  being  the  root  of  morality,  effects  a  vast 
economy.  The  higher  animals  can  maintain  their 
numbers  b^^  the  female  bearing  one  or  two  young 
per  annum,  while  amongst  the  lower  animals,  such 
as  the  cod  fish,  each  female  has  to  spawn  about 
5,000,000  eggs  yearly  in  order  to  provide  the  suc- 
cession. Right  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
according  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  the  greater  the  period 
between  birth  and  matiiritj^,  the  higher  the  degree 
of  morality.  Applying  the  generalisation  to  man, 
he  says : — 
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The  average  age  at  whicli  girLs  of  savage  races 
are  married  is  a  little  over  eleven  years.  In  the 
cultured  races  of  Europe  at  the  present  time  the 
age  at  which  spinsters  marry  exceeds  an  average 
of  25  years,  whereby  comes  this  most  useful  re- 
sult, that  the  offspring  are  fewer,  but  the  paren- 
tal care  more  competent.  The  process  still  goes 
on.  The  daughters  of  the  most  cultured  classes 
are  now  the  latest  to  be  married,  and  those  of 
all  classes  are  following  the  same  tendency.  The 
cultured  classes  keep  their  children  busy  with 
a  long  education  till  they  reach  the  age  of  20, 
and  the  great  national  educational  systems,  with 
the  lengthening  curriculum  of  each,  show  how 
we  proceed  in  the  \iniform  progress  of  having 
fewer  offspring,  but  giving  them  a  better  equip- 
ment for  their  share  in  the  competition  which 
life  inevitably  brings. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  like  his  great  countryman,  Adam 
Smith,  founds  morality  on  sympathy,  although,  of 
course,  he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion an  amount  of  knowledge  and  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration utterly  impossible  so  far  as  his  great  prede- 
cessor was   concerned. 

Mr.    Sutherland   was   bom   in   Glasgow   in   1852, 
but  he  came  to  Australia  when  he  was  twelve  years 
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of  age,  aud  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  here. 
He  had  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity, aud  subsequently  became  the  author  of  many 
interesting  works.  But  his  only  really  great  work 
was  his  "Origin."  lie  even  published  a  volume  of 
verse  under  the  title  of  "Thirty  Short  Poems." 
His  poetry  was  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  was 
more  a  philosopher  than  a  poet,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  possessed  what  is  frequently 
lacking  in  philosophers — a  certain  literary  charm ; 
and  the  following  verses  will  give  some  idea  of  his 
powers  as  a  poet  and  of  his  general  outlook  on 
life:— 

"I  am  content,  howe'er  it  be, 
Whether  the  soul  in  Paradise 
Or  in  the  void  that  silent  lies, 
Shall  find  its  rest ;  'tis  rest  for  me. 

"But  yet  our  human  race  shall  last, 
And  earnest  work  with  hand  and  brain 
Will  lift  it  to  the  higher  plane; 
Our  work  will  stand  when  we  have  passed. 

And   so  the  simple  rule  is  best, 
To   think  not   of  our  future  place, 
But  write  our  mark  upon  the  race 
And  leave  to  God,   in  trust,   the  rest. 
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So  lived,  and  so  passed  this  gentle,  candid,  philo- 
sophic soul.  His  voice  was  almost  lost  in  the 
clamour  of  noisier  men,  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
he  will  take  an  assured  place  amongst  the  pedes- 
talled  light-givers  of  mankind. 
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Some  rhetoricians  imagine  they  are  making  a  case  when 
they  are  only  making  a  noise. 


AN    AUSTRALIAN    POET. 

Arthur  Albert  Dawson  Bayldon  is  unquestionably 
one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  men  in  Australia.  He 
belongs  to  that  great  strange  company  Australia 
has  succeeded  in  winning  from  the  old  world,  men 
like  Marcus  Clarke  and  Brunton  Stephens  and 
Adam  Gordon,  men  who  become  more  Australian 
than  the  Australians,  and  who  voice  our  deeper 
feelings  and  aspirations  better  than  we  can  our- 
selves. Bayldon  has  written  some  fine  verse.  Some 
of  his  sonnets  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  all 
but  the  greatest.  Here  are  a  few  lines  entitled 
"To  Popsy,"  from  the  first  Australian  volume  of 
poems,  published  in  1897 : — 

"These    vessels    of    verse,    0    Great    Goddess,    are 
filled  with  invisible  tears, 
With  the   sobs   and   sweat  of  my  spirit   and   her 
desolate   brooding   for  years; 
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See,  I  lay  them — not  on  thine  altar,  for  they 
are   unpolished   and   plain, 

Not  rounded  enough  by  the  potter,  too  much 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  pain ; 

But  here  on  the  dust,  in  the  shadow,  with  a  sud- 
den wild  leap  of  the  heart, 

I  kneel  to  tenderly  kiss  them,  then  in  silence 
arise  and  depart." 

The  following  sonnet  on  Marlowe  is  very  fine : — 

"With  Eastern  banners  flaunting  in  the  breeze, 
Royal  processions,  sounding  fife  and  gong. 
And  showering  jewels  on  the  jostling  throng, 
March  to  the  tramp  of  Marlowe's  harmonies, 
He  drained  life's  brimming  goblet  to  the  lees. 
He  recked  not  that  a  peer  superb  and  strong 
Would  tune  great  notes  to  his  impassioned  song, 
And  top  his  cannonading  lines  with  ease. 
To  the  wild   clash   of  cymbals   we  behold 
The  tragic  ending  of  his  youthful  life ; 
The  revelry  of  kisses  bought  with  gold ; 
The  jest  and  jealous  rival  and  the  strife ; 
A  harlot  weeping  o'er  a  corpse  scarce  cold ; 
A  scullion  fleeing  with  a  bloody  knife." 

Ev:t   the  most  interesting  thing   about   Bayldon   is 
himself.      He  is   a  man   of   great   energy,   unques- 
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tioned  ability.  And  yet  a  certain  childlike  sim- 
plicity seems  to  quite  unfit  him  for  the  struggle  of 
life.  Some  men  have  the  ability  that  succeeds. 
Bayldon  has  the  ability  that  fails.  This  is  what 
he  recently  said  in  a  New  South  "Wales  weekly 
of  his  own  varied  life  in  Australia  during  the  last 
twenty  years : — 

To  enumerate  the  various  parts  I  have  played 
would  take  a  column.  A  few  of  marked  contrast 
will  give  an  inkling  of  my  many  experiences. 
I  have  been  a  private  secretary  and  a  swagsman; 
a  rouseabooit  and  a  phrenologist ;  a  fancy  swim- 
mer, an  editor,  and  a  canvasser  of  a  comic 
monthly;  teacher  of  English  composition  and 
clothiers'  agent  among  kanakas ;  platform  lec- 
turer on  Buddhism  and  Irish  subjects,  and  a  tea- 
traveller  ;  book  canvasser  and  motto-writer ;  in- 
surance agent  and  picture-dealer — and  hundreds 
of  other  things. 

Yet  Bayldon  is  a  man  of  high  character,  fine  ap- 
pearance, insinuating  address,  and  is  still  five  or 
six  years  on  the  right  side  of  fifty.  Nature  has 
dowered  him  with  many  gifts,  but  she  has  denied 
him  the  gift  of  succeeding — as  the  world  under- 
stands success.  And  yet  there  are  a  few  men  in 
Australia — and   I   am   proud   to  be   one   of   them — 
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who  would  rather  spend  a  night  with  Bayldon  than 
with  the  King  of  England.  For  Bayldon,  in  spite 
of  his  failures,  in  spite  of  the  buffetings  to  which 
a  hard  business  world  has  subjected  his  gentle 
spirit,  carries  the  gold  of  poetry  in  his  heart.  The 
world  may  despise  him^  and  society  may  know  him 
not,  but  God  has  laid  His  finger  upon  his  brow. 
He  is  in  very  truth  of  that  great  company  of 
noblemen  who  receive,  as  Burns  put  it,  the  patent 
of  their  nobility  direct  from  Almighty  God. 

I  will  never  forget  the  night  I  first  met  Arthur 
Bayldon.  It  was  very  late,  and  I  was  walking 
home  alone.  A  young  man  overtook  me,  introduced 
himself,  said  he  knew  me,  had  heard  me  lecture, 
and  at  once  dived  into  a  long  and  involved  meta- 
physical harangue  on  the  existence  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  other  small  matters. 
I  walked  on  in  silent  amazement.  His  voice  was 
a  fine  one,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  He  had 
^Iso,  as  I  could  see  by  the  light  of  an  occasional 
lamp,  finely  chiselled  features,  and  a  flashing  eye. 
Arrived  at  my  residence,  he  stood  at  the  gate  and 
contimied  his  monologue.  After  this  had  gone  on 
for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  I  ventured  to  remind 
him  that  it  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  regarded  the  observation  apparently  as  an 
irrelevance.    What  in  the  name  of  reason  had  that 
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insignijficant  fact  to  do  with  the  problems  of  God 
and  immortality?  I  had,  however^  to  assure  him 
as  politely  as  possible  that,  although  philosophy 
was  interesting,  sleep  was  imperative,  and  even- 
tually he  departed. 

I  got  to  know  him  more  intimately  afterwards. 
He  came  to  Rockhampton  for  the  double  purpose 
of  selling  his  first  volume  of  poetry  and  giving 
exhibitions  in  fancy  swimming.  He  played  both 
parts  admirably.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  excellent, 
and  his  swimming  was  superb.  But  it  was  in  his 
capacity  of  canvasser  of  his  own  books  that  he 
used  to  shine  most  brightly.  As  a  poet  his  place 
is  comparatively  humble ;  as  a  book  canvasser  he 
certainly  stands  alone,  towering  above  all  the 
motley  crew  like  a  veritable  colossus.  Once  he 
gained  entrance  into  a  house  his  book  was  as  good 
as  sold— sometimes  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
For  he  had  a  masterful  manner,  and  an  arresting 
gift  of  eloquence.  "Do  you  love  poetry?"  he 
would  ask  insinuatingly.  Whether  the  answer  was 
negative  or  affirmative,  he  would  at  once  proceed 
to  pour  himself  out  on  the  subject.  "Poetry,"  he 
would  cry,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
gesticulating,  "is  the  voice  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  man.  As  Shelley  has  said,  poets  are  the  unac- 
knowledged   legislators    of   mankind."       And    then 
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would  follow  what  was  really  a  powerful  and  dra- 
matic oration  on  all  the  poets,  ancient  and  modem, 
dead  and  alive.  The  family,  as  a  rule,  would  be 
entranced,  and  an  hour  or  two  later  the  exhausted 
rhetorician  would  sally  forth,  carrying  with  him 
the  names  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  subscribers  in 
his  pocketbook,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  memory 
never  to  be  effaced.  The  book,  when  ultimately 
supplied,  was  not  specially  good  value,  but  the 
oration  itself  was  worth  double  the  money. 

In  time  Bayldon  and  I  became  very  good  friends. 
Indeed,  he  was  one  of  many  striking  personalities 
who  used  to  foregather  at  the  office  of  the  paper 
I  was  then  conducting.  Amongst  these  were 
Frank  Morton,  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Syd- 
ney "Bulletin,"  Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentleman  who  had 
a  strange  mania  for  writing  books,  and  who  was 
reputed  to  be  connected  with  the  great  Coleridge 
family;  Theodore  Wright,  a  mysterious  philosopher 
who  was  distinguished  by  the  length  of  his  hair 
and  an  unfaltering  belief  in  astrology ;  Adam 
Tramp,  who  was  then,  as  now,  an  anarchist  of 
anarchists;  and  occasionally  "William  Kidston,  who 
is  now  Premier  of  Queensland.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  a  very  heated  argument  with  Theodore 
Wright.  I  had  been  expressing  my  profound  be- 
lief in  the  monistic  philosophy  of  Professor  Cliffoid 
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when  Mr.  Wright  exclaimed:  "You  are  utterly 
mistaken.  There  is  not  one  substance  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  there  are  three  substances — matter,  sou] , 
and  spirit." 

"What  is  the  difference  between  soul  and 
spirit?"  I  asked. 

"You  would  not  understand  if  I  told  you,"  he 
replied.  "You  will  have  to  evolve  to  a  higher 
plane  before  you  can  understand." 

"But,"  I  said  indignantly,  "that  is  an  assump- 
tion. If  3^ou  cannot  define  yo'ur  words,  you  have 
no  right  to  use  them." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Wright,  half-sarcas- 
tically,  "definitions  of  those  higher  things  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  sufficiently  developed 
to  comprehend  them.  Could  I  expound  philosophy 
to  a  dog?" 

This  was  too  much.  Accordingly,  assuming  an 
air  of  great  seriousness,  I  replied:  "Mr.  Wright, 
the  everlasting  spirit  which  permeates  the  universe 
has  made  known  to  me  at  this  very  moment  a  new 
truth.  That  truth  is  that  there  are  four  substances 
in  the  universe — matter,  soul,  spirit,  and  poojah." 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Wright,  "what  do  you  mean 
by  poojah?     It's  only  a  word." 

"Ah,"  I  replied,  "I  cannot  define  it — to  you — 
you  have  not  sufficiently  developed." 
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"But  what  is  it  at  all?"  he  cried,  forgetting 
himself. 

"Can  I  expound  philosophy  to  a  dog?"  I  thun- 
dered. "No,  sir.  You  will  have  to  develop  first. 
And  so  I  again  declare  that  there  are  four  sub- 
stances in  the  universe — matter,  soul,  spirit,  and 
poojah,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  poojah."  In 
many  subsequent  metaphysical  arguments  I  have 
found   "poojah"   exceedingly  convenient. 

On  another  occasion  an  incident  occurred  which 
I  am  not  likely  to  forget.  Mr.  Bayldon  was  aware 
of  his  own  gifts,  though  in  this  he  showed  a  cer- 
tain childlike  simplicity  which  made  it  almost  at- 
tractive. Many  of  his  friends,  including  myself, 
had  denied  him  the  gift  of  humour.  This  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  I  have  frequently 
heard  him  trying  to  prove  by  a  long  process  of 
reasoning  that  he  possessed  a  wit  of  a  very  high 
quality — a  fact  which  almost  demonstrated  its 
utter  absence. 

"No  gift  of  humour!"  he  would  cry  indignantly, 
"why,  I'm  full  of  it.  I  frequently  lie  in  bed  o' 
nights  laughing,  hours  on  end." 

"Wliat  at?"  I  once  asked. 

"Just  at  things  in  general,"  he  replied.  "I  can 
see  humour  everywhere.  There  is  humour  in  the 
wagging  of  the  little  tail  of  a  dog." 
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One  day,  howeTer,  he  happened  to  say  some- 
thing droll,  and  1  observed,  "Why,  Bayldon, 
you've  a  sense  of  humour,  after  all." 

He  was  beside  himself  with  joy.  "You  have 
recognised  the  fact  at  last, "he  cried,  jumping  up 
and  taking  me  by  the  hand,  "Ah,  I  knew  you 
would,  I  knew  you  would." 

At  this  moment  I  had  to  go  to  a  butcher  near 
by  and  purchase  a  leg  of  mutto]i,  which  I  had 
promised  to  take  home  on  my  bicycle.  Bayldon 
followed,  exclaiming  all  the  way:  "What  kind  of 
humour  have  I  got — like  Swift,  or  like  Sterne, 
or  like   Lamb?" 

I  entered  the  shop,  secured  the  leg  of  mutton, 
got  it  well  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and,  attaching  it 
to  my  bicycle,  mounted  and  rode  off.  But  Bayldon 
followed.  I  went  fast.  He  followed  suit.  I  went 
at  considerable  speed.  He  ran  alongside.  And  all 
the  while  he  was  besieging  me  with  questions  as  to 
the  i)eculiar  characteristics  of  the  humour  I  had 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  possessed.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  endeavours  to  get  away  from  the 
poet,  and  the  poet's  endeavours  to  detain  me,  the 
bicycle  began  to  sway  erratically  from  side  to  side 
of  the  street,  and,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  the 
mutton  emerged  from  its  wrappings  and  proceeded 
in   all   its   nakedness   to   sway   violently   before   the 
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eyes  of  men— and  women.  "I  unconditionally 
withdraw  the  compliment,"  I  cried,  jumping  from 
my  bicycle,  "if  either  of  us  had  the  faintest  ghost 
of  any  sense  of  humour  in  our  soul,  this  spectacLi 
would  be  the  death  of  us."  I  then  flfd  to  a  secluded 
spot  and  wept. 
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It  is  never  too  late  to  end. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN    BUSH. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  the  Australian 
bush  ?  The  word  is  somewhat  confusing  to  the 
average  Englishman,  as  the  following  story,  told 
some  time  ago  by  Louise  Mack,  tends  to  show : — 

I  was  talking  to  Miss  Marie  Corelli  at  her 
charming  house  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  She  had 
just  declared  to  me  that  no  writer  had  ever  made 
her  see  Australia.  "No,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
see  it,"  she  said,  vivaciously.  Throwing  herself 
into  the  subject  with  extraordinary  warmth  and 
enthusiasm,  she  half-closed  her  eyes  and  tossed 
me  off  a  vivid  picture  of  the  far-off  continent  she 
had  never  seen.  When  she  had  finished  she 
opened  her  eyes  wide.  She  looked  at  me. 
"Well?"   she  said. 

"Splendid!"  I  replied.  "You  have  only  left 
out  one  thing — the  bush."     She  looked  surprised. 

"What  bush?"  she  asked. 
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I  have  no  doubt  many  people  in  England  have  as 
vague  an  idea  of  the  word  "bush"  as  applied  in 
Australia  as  Miss  Corelli  evidently  had  on  the  occa- 
sion described.  But  she  is  probably  wiser  now,  for 
Louise  Mack  defined  the  bush  in  the  following 
words : — 

It  simply  means  the  vast  virgin  forest  that 
covers  Australia  from  end  to  end,  that  dies  away 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  miles ^  then  is  met  with 
again  for  hundreds  more ;  that  has  one  distinctive 
tree — the  gum  tree.  No  oaks,  no  elms,  no 
beeches,  larches,  planes,  poplars,  cypresses.  Gum 
trees,  always  gum  trees.  This  great  forest  is 
exempt  from  the  touch  of  autumn  and  winter — 
the  trees  never  shed  their  leaves.  Spring,  sum- 
mer,  autumn,  winter,  they  stand  in  their  grey- 
greenness,  with  a  colouring  as  soft  and  gentle 
as  the  olive  groves. 

Now,  that  is  a  fairly  good  description,  except  that 
it  does  not  stress  sufficiently  that  very  large  and 
important  part  of  the  bushland,  which  is  only 
sparsely  wooded,  or  not  wooded  at  all,  which  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  great  grass  plains — when 
they  are  not  smitten  with  drought — and  which 
yields   in  the  shape  of  cattle,   sheep,  and   wool,   a 
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more  valuable  return  than  any  other  Australian 
industry.  The  bush  is  another  name  for  the  country, 
only  the  country  in  x\.ustralia  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant factor  than  it  is  in  England.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  much  more  enormous  in  extent ;  and, 
for  another,  it  is  much  more  remote,  unexplored, 
andj  in  a  sense,  mysterious  and  romantic.  The 
bush,  in  short,  plays  a  very  big  part  in  the  life  and 
mind  of  Australia,  and  it  naturally  occupies  a  very 
big  place  in  her  imaginative  literature.  Australia's 
most  characteristic  feature  is  her  bush.  Her  towns 
do  not  differ  from  most  other  towns ;  her  bush  is 
her  essence,  her  spirit,  herself. 

The  Australian  poets  have  by  no  means  been  in 
agreement  in  their  impressions  of  the  bush.  Pater- 
son,  who  has  lived  mostly  in  the  towns,  breaks  out 
into  almost  rhapsodic  eulogy  on  its  attractions. 
Hear  him: 

"For  the  drover's  life  has  pleasures  that  the  lowest 

folk  there  know. 
And  the  bush  hath  friends  to  meH  him,  and  their 

kindly  faces  greet  him 
In  the  murmur  of  the  breezes  and   the  river  on 

its  bars; 
And    he   sees    the  vision   splendid    of    the     sunlit 

plains  extended, 
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And  at  night  the  wondrous  glory  of  the  everlast- 
ing stars." 

To  this,  Henry  Lawson^  who  has  spent  a  good  part 
of  his  life  out  har-k,  replies  in  almost  savage  scorn  : 

"Sunny  plains!  Great  Scott!  Those  burning 
wastes  of  barren  soil  and  sand 

"With  the  everlasting  fences  stretching  out  across 
the  land  ! 

Desolation  where  the  crow  is !  Deserts  where  the 
eagles  fly, 

Paddocks  where  the  busy  bullock  starts  and 
stares  with  reddened  eye, 

^Vhere  in  clouds  of  dust  enveloped,  roasted  bul- 
lock drivers  creep, 

Slowly  past  the  sun-dried  shepherd  dragged  be- 
hind his  crawling  sheep, 

Barren  sedges,  gullies  ridges,  where  the  ever- 
lasting flies, 

Fiercer  than  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  swarm  about 
your  blighted  eyes." 

Of  course,  all  this  only  shows  to  how  large  an  extent 
poetry  is  subjective.  The  poet  reads  into  Nature 
his  own  moods.  Neither  view  can  be  taken  as  the 
true  one.      The   bush   is  not   quite   as   repulsive   as 
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Lawsou  paints  it,  neither  is  it  altogether  the  sunny 
gladness  of  which  Paterson  sings.  It  is  sometimes 
the  one — sometimes  the  other.  Marcus  Clarke  has 
painted  in  prose  as  gruesome  a  picture  of  the  Aus- 
tralian forest  as  Lawson  has  of  her  sun-dried  plainB. 
In  his  famous  introduction  to  the  works  of  Adam 
Lindsay  Gordon,   he  writes  : 

The  Australian  forests  are  funereal,  secret, 
stern.  Their  solitude  is  desolation.  They  seem 
to  stifle  in  their  black  gorges ^  a  story  of  sullen 
despair.  No  tender  sentiment  is  nourished  in  its 
shade.  In  other  lands  the  dying  year  is  mourned, 
the  falling  leaves  drop  lightly  on  his  bier.  In 
the  Australian  forest  no  leaves  fall.  The  savage 
winds  shout  among  the  rock  clefts.  From  the 
melancholy  gum  strips  of  white  bark  hang  and 
rustle.  The  very  animal  life  is  either  grotesque 
or  ghostly.  Great  grey  kangaroos  hop  noiselessly 
over  the  coarse  grasses.  Flights  of  white  cocka- 
toos stream  out,  shrieking  like  evil  souls.  The 
sun  suddenly  sinks,  and  the  mopokes  burst  into 
horrible  peals  of  semi-human  laughter. 

Now,  all  this  is  absurdly  gruesome  and  false.  The 
mopoke  does  not  laugh.  Australian  forests  are  no 
more  funereal  than  other  forests.    They  are  less  so, 
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for  they  are  bathed  in  perpetual  sunshine.  Nor  is 
it  quite  clear  what  there  is  about  their  solitude 
that  makes  it  desolation.  Why  they  should  seem 
to  stifle  in  their  black  gorges  a  silent  story  of 
despair,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  suppose.  I  have 
been  in  many  Australian  forests,  and  have  experi- 
enced no  such  impression.  Some  of  the  forest  coun- 
try is  very  magnificent,  and  the  only  feeling  it  ever 
inspired  in  me  was  that  of  awe  and  admiration.  Of 
course^  there  are  forests  and  forests,  even  in  Aus- 
tralia. But  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  wooded 
country  of  Western  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
or  Queensland  to  merit  the  blood-curdling  descrip- 
tion of  Marcus  Clarke.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
very  desolate  places  in  Australia,  but,  then,  the 
same  can  be  said  of  most  other  countries.  Speak- 
ing generally,  I  should  say  that  the  forest  country 
of  Australia  is  beautiful,  with  a  certain  wild  chaotic 
beauty.  There  is,  I  candidly  confess,  an  awfulness 
about  some  of  our  scenery,  but,  then,  that  is  more 
or  less  true  of  all  the  great  scenery  of  the  world. 
As  Byron  pointed  out  long  ago.  there  is  a  rugged 
grandeur  about  the  scenery  of  Scotland  not  present 
in  the  more  garden-like  scenery  of  more  cultivated 
England.  But  the  best  refutation  of  Clarke  is  the 
poetry  of  Kendall.  Kendall  knew  well  the  forest 
scenery  of  Australia,  and  he  passionately  loved  it. 
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He  saw  its  beauty;  it  glows  in  his  poetry.  His 
greatest  book  was  entitled  "Leaves  from  Australian 
Forests."  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  re- 
volting horror  of  Clarke's  imagination  could  have 
inspired  the  tender  love  that  shouts  for  very  joy 
in  the  songs  of  Australia's  sweetest  singer. 

The  Bush  is  a  name  that  stands  for  many  things 
■ — many  widely  different  things.  vSometimes  it  is 
a  stretch  of  forest-clad  country,  mountainous  and 
magnificent,  sloping  down  to  awful  depths  and 
rising  to  still  more  awful  heights.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  unvegetated  flatness — a  bald, 
barren  monotony  of  blight,  offensive  to  the  eye, 
sickening  to  the  heart,  and  calculated  to  fill  the 
soul  with  unholy  impulses.  Sometimes  it  is  as 
sweetly  rustic  as  the  Downs  of  Devon,  with  the 
important  difference  that  its  skies  are  a  spotless 
blue  and  its  days  an  unsullied  delight.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  wide  area  of  plains,  where  during  good  sea- 
sons the  grasses  grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and, 
during  drought,  vanish  from  the  sight^  leaving 
behind  nothing  but  desolation  and  death.  The  Aus- 
tralian Bush  has  variety  enough  to  harmonise  with 
every  mood  of  the  human  soul,  from  bright-eyed 
hope  to  sullen  despair,  from  the  sunny  heights  of 
joy  to  the  dismal  depths  of  woe.  One  man  thinks 
of  the  bush   in   its   sunnier  aspects,   in  its  gentler 
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moods,  and  says:  "Tlie  bush  is  lieaven."  Another 
man  thinks  of  it  in  its  sterner  sliapes,  and  exclaims: 
**The  bush  is — the  other  place."  The  wise  man 
views  the  picture  as  a  completed  whole,  and  finds 
the  strange  blending  of  many  qualities,  good  and 
bad,  seductive  and  repulsive,  a  source  of  perpetual 
interest  and  fascination. 
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Love  all  men,  even  good  men. 


SIB    GEORGE    REID. 

I  recently  read  an  article  hy  Mr.  A.  G.  Stephens 
on  Sir  George  Reid — one  of  Australia's  best  writers 
on  Australia's  best  speaker.  A.  G.  Stephens  writes 
brilliantly,  but  he  is  perhaps  the  worst  speaker  in 
the  world.  He  once  did  a  little  lecturing  in  Queens- 
land, but  the  experiment  ended  in  disaster.  His 
voice  is  weak  and  effeminate  He  does  not  talk ; 
he  whispers.  I  was  once  present  at  a  social  gather- 
ing when  he  gave  a  recitation  from  W,  S.  Gilbert. 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  a  success  if  anybody 
could  have  heard  it.  But,  as  nobody  heard  it,  it 
was  somewhat  of  a  failure.  At  the  time  I  refer 
to,  Mr.  Stephens  was  editor  of  a  small  bi-weekly 
paper  in  an  insignificant  mining  town  in  Queens- 
land. He  was  an  aggressive  agnostic,  as  the  follow- 
ing story  will  show.  A  secularist  lecturer  came  to 
the  town  to  smash  the  Bible.  Mr.  Stephens  was 
sternly  ordered  by  the  proprietor  of  his  paper  to 
give  him  no  report.  What  did  he  do?  He  wrote 
a  short  critical  leader  concluding  with   the  words  : 
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"What,  will  this  man  put  in  the  place  of  the  Bible? 
We  pause  for  a  reply,"  Of  course,  the  reply,  which 
consisted  of  about  three  columns  of  iconoclasm^  had 
to  be  duly  inserted, 

I  don't  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Stephens's  estimate 
of  Sir  George  Ileid.  He  says  that  Sir  George  is 
not  literary.  Well,  for  that  matter,  neither  was 
Shakespeare.  Shakespeare  drew  his  inspiration 
from  men  and  Nature  rather  than  from  books. 
Shakespeare  was  not  nearly  so  literary  as  Augustine 
Birrell.  He  did  not  imbibe  literature;  he  exuded  it, 
created  it.  Of  course,  it  is  a  long  cry  from  Shakes- 
peare to  Sir  George  Reid.  Yet  it  may  be  said  of 
th(}  High  Commissioner  that,  although  he  is  not 
a  bookworm,  he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  expression. 
He  has  the  instinct  of  style.  Some  of  his  sentences 
have  the  ring  of  literature.  And  his  knowledge  of 
literature  is  perhaps  wider  and  deeper  than  Mr. 
Stephens  knows.  I  once  heard  him  make  a  speech 
on  Burns,  and  it  was  the  best  speech  on  Burns  I 
ever  heard.  It  could  only  have  been  made  by  a 
man  with  genuine  literary  instinct.  He  seemed  to 
me  to  get  right  into  the  heart  of  the  great  Scotch 
poet.  On  the  same  occasion  I  heard  him  pay 
Scotland  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  she  ever 
received.  "God  Almighty,"  he  drawled,  "in  His 
infinite    mercy,    made    Scotland    small,   because,    if 
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it  had  been  a  very  large  country,  the  Scottish  race 
would  ha\'e  dominated  the  rest  of  humanity,  and 
nobody  but  Scotsmen  would  have  had  a  chance." 
And  yet  when  he  uttered  these  words  his  eyes  were 
shut,  and  he  seemed  for  all  the  world  to  be  going 
off  to  sleep.  But  the  audience  was  very  much 
awake.  Sir  George  does  his  own  sleeping ;  some 
orators  delegate  that  duty  to  their  audiences. 

I  once  told  Sir  George  Reid  to  his  face — and  he 
agreed  with  me — that  he  was  one  of  the  worst 
speakers  in  Australia.  Of  course,  I  added  that  he 
made  some  of  the  best  speeches  I  ever  listened  to. 
He  has  none  of  the  physical  qualities  of  a  great 
orator.  His  appearance  is  not  imposing,  and  his 
voice  is  an  outrageous  squeak.  And  yet  he  is  the 
most  popular  orator  in  Australia.  He  owes  his 
success  entirely  to  his  mental  qualities.  He  is  a 
thinker,  and  he  can  think  on  his  legs.  And  he  is 
a  man  of  fine  emotions,  and  he  knows  how  to  select 
the  right  words  to  give  voice  to  the  right  feelings. 
Mr.  Stephens  seems  to  think  that  he  is  a  shallow 
man.  I  don't  think  so.  1  believe  his  very  Yes- 
noism  is  due  to  the  depth  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
Hamlet  was  Yes-no,  and  if  the  modern  critics  can 
be  trusted,  Hamlet  was  Shakespeare.  It  is  the 
shallow  men  who  are  cocksure,  who  are  dogmatic, 
whose  opinions  on  all  subjects  have  the  definiteness 
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of  a  mathematical  proposition.  But,  above  all, 
George  Eeid  lias  humour — the  most  precious  gift 
of  the  gods  to  men.  And  humour  is  really  a  deeper 
kind  of  intelligence.  The  humorist  can  see  all  that 
the  other  man  can  see  and  something  more.  My 
private  opinion  is  that  Sir  George  Reid  has  never 
hitherto  had  a  chance  to  show  the  real  greatness  of 
his  powers,  and  that  his  true  career  is  just  about 
to  commence. 
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THE    SEX    QUESTION. 

Living  as  I  do  in  a  couulry  where  woman  shares 
complete  political  equality  with  man,  having  the 
right,  not  only  to  elect,  but  also  to  be  elected,  a 
word  or  two  on  the  great  man  versus  woman  ques- 
tion may  not  be  altogether  without  value.  The 
woman  franchise  experiment  here  has  refuted  the 
hopes  of  its  advocates  and  the  fears  of  its  foes. 
The  advent  of  woman  to  political  life  has  effected 
no  appreciable  change.  There  is  no  woman  party, 
no  woman  programme.  Few  women  have  stood  for 
Parliament,  and  none  have  been  elected.  Things 
politically  go  on  just  as  they  went  on  before  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  our  wives  and  sisters. 
The  rolls  are  bigger,  the  number  of  votes  recorded 
at  elections  is  larger,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women 
has  had  any  iniluence  either  in  the  destructive  or 
constructive  policies  of  parties.  Woman  records 
her  vote,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  mere  duplicate 
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of  man's.  Broadly  speaking,  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  Liberals  vote  Liberal,  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  Laborists  vote  Labor,  and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  men  who  do  not  vote  seldom  or 
never  go  to  the  poll.  In  Australia,  at  any  rate, 
woman  seems  to  be,  politically  speaking^  a  mere 
echo  of  man. 

The  question,  "Is  man  superior  to  woman,  or 
woman  to  man?"  is  an  exceedingly  foolish  one. 
The  two  sexes  are  complementary.  They  presup- 
pose each  other;  they  are,  in  fact,  two  halves  of 
a  complete  whole.  To  ask  if  the  one  is  superior  to 
the  other  is  like  asking  if  humour  is  superior  to 
pathos,  if  sunset  is  superior  to  dawn,  if  light  is 
superior  to  heat,  if  poetry  is  superior  to  mathe- 
matics, if  night  is  superior  to  day.  Some  things 
cannot  be  thought  of  in  the  relationship  of  su- 
periority and  inferiority ;  they  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent, and  each  may  be  supreme  in  its  own  way. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  man 
and  woman,  and  to  observe  the  secondary  differ- 
ences which  are  associated  with  the  fundamental 
sexual  difference.  Havelock  Ellis,  whose  work  on 
"Man  and  Woman"  is  the  most  exhaustive  treatise 
on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  deals  with 
these  secondary  differences  in  a  most  able  and 
thorough-going    manner,    and    throws  considerable 
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liglit  on  the  complex  psychology  of  the  two  sexes. 
He  admits  that  the  average  female  brain  is  lighter, 
by  some  ounces,  than  the  average  male  brain.  But 
he  points  out,  as  a  set-ofE  against  this,  that  woman 
has  a  lighter,  smaller  body,  and  that  that  fact 
diminishes  the  disparity.  Big  men  have  bigger 
brains  than  small  men.  But  that  does  not  give 
them  greater  mental  capacity.  It  is  the  proportion 
and  quality  of  brain  substance  that  count.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  average  size  of  her  body  woman  has 
as  large,  or  very  nearly  as  large,  a  brain  as  man. 
Perhaps — although  on  this  point  we  must  not  dog- 
matise— the  amount  of  difference  would  altogether 
disappear  if  woman  enjoyed  the  same  wide  oppor- 
tunities of  intellectual  exercise,  and  therefore  in- 
tellectual development,  enjoyed  by  man.  Again, 
man  displays  a  greater  tendency  to  variation  than 
woman.  Exceptional  men  are  more  common  than 
exceptional  women — not  only  in  the  direction  of 
being  above  the  average,  but  also  in  the  direction 
of  being  below  it.  Woman  keeps  a  comparatively 
normal  level.  Man  produce?  more  great  geniuses 
and  more  great  fools. 

Another  important  difference  is  that  man  has 
greater  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  remoter  and 
more  abstract,  interests  of  life.  He  is  a  greater 
poet,  a  greater  philosopher,   a  greater  artist.      On 
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the  other  hand,  woman  has  a  greater  hold  on  the 
more  immediate,  concrete,  and  practical  interests 
of  life.  She  is  less  of  a  dreamer;  she  has  a  tighter 
grip  on  practical  realities.  She  has  not  the  same 
tendency  to  make  new  experiments,  to  found  new 
philosophies  and  new  religions.  She  is  more  con- 
servative, and  more  influenced  and  moulded  by  her 
surroundings.  She  is  also  more  swayed  by  public 
opinion.  Woman  has  a  keener  sense  of  social  dis- 
tinctiona.  We  frequently  hear  of  a  lord  marrying 
an  actress,  or  even  a  servant  maid.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  grand  lady  marrying  her  groom?  Alex- 
ander Pope  was  grossly  unfair  when  he  said  that 
every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.  The  fact  is  that 
rakes  are  nearly  all  males.  But  while  we  are  pre- 
pared to  indignantly  deny  that  woman  is  a  rake, 
we  are  not  in  a.  position  to  deny  that  she  is  fre- 
quently a  snob.  This,  however,  may  be  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  economic  dependence,  an 
economic  dependence  for  which  she  is  by  no  means 
responsible,  compels  her  to  attach  an  inordinate 
importance  to  purely  social  distinctions. 

One  remarkable  difference  must  be  pointed  out 
here.  Woman's  sense  of  humour,  and  particularly 
originative  humour,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  man's. 
There  has  been  no  really  great  woman  humorist. 
We  have  had  no  woman  Mark  Twain,   no  woman 
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Dickeus,  uo  woman  Hood,  uo  womau  Aiistopliaues. 
The  exiiberaut  gaiety  tliat  flashes  like  fire  through 
the  writings  of  the  great  humorists  is  uot  a  spe- 
cifically femiuiue  quality.  Man  is  the  great  master 
of  la'Ughter.  Woman  is  better  versed  in  the  art 
of  tears.  Perhaps  she  has  had  more  reason  for  the 
one  than  for  the  other,  for,  as  a  matter  of  hard 
fact,  her  life  has  lacked  the  scope,  the  freedom, 
and  the  joy  of  man's.  Frequently,  even  in  these 
days  of  progress,  it  is  a  tragedy  to  be  a  woman. 
She  is  paid  less  for  the  labour  of  her  hands,  and 
although  she  needs  affection  more  than  man  does, 
she  has  to  wait  for  it  until  man  offers ;  and,  if  she 
does  not  happen  to  have  the  face  that  fascinates 
that  somewhat  gross  creature,  she  may  have  to 
wait  for  ever.  The  greatest  tragedy  in  the  world 
is  that  of  the  woman  who  goes  dow^n  to  the  grave 
unloved — her  life  unlived. 

Woman  is  almost  the  sole  representative  in  the 
animal  kingdom  of  a  female  who  is  more  ornamental 
than  the  male  of  the  same  species.  We  have  only 
to  think  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  as  we  meet  them 
in  the  street,  and  then  think  of  a  peacock  and  a  pea- 
hen in  order  to  be  impressed  with  this  remarkable 
distinction.  No  doubt,  in  the  state  of  nature,  and 
amongst  rude  savages,  man  is  more  gorgeous  than 
woman.     But  both  men  and  women  in  civilised  life 
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invert  the  order  of  nature.  Man  shaves  off  his 
beard  and  whiskers,  crops  his  hair^  and  wears  cloth- 
ing of  an  exceedingly  sober  and  severe  pattern. 
Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  arrays  herself  in  gor- 
geous garments.  The  average  pair  of  trousers  worn 
by  man  are  the  most  hideous  leg-coverings  that 
could  possibly  be  devised  by  human  imbecility. 
Woman,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  perfect  genius 
for  gowns,  and  a  divine  instinct  for  hats,  while  the 
way  she  does  her  hair  is,  and  is  likely  ever  to 
remain^  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  baffling  mys- 
teries of  the  world.  No  honest  m^an  can  justly 
complain  of  woman's  taste  for  gowns  and  hats ;  the 
only  legitimate  grounds  of  criticism  are  financial 
rather  than  artistic.  The  beauty  of  her  garments 
is  beyond  impeachment ;  their  cost — well,  that  is 
another  matter. 

But  those  secondary  differences,  although  they 
are  very  interesting,  do  not  prove  the  one  sex 
inferior  to  the  other,  and  certainly  do  not  prove 
that  woman  is  not  capable  of  taking  her  share  with 
man  in  the  higher  interests  of  human  life.  Perhaps 
woman  will  never  be  able  to  produce  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  artists  of  the  highest  order.  But  in 
certain  other  walks  of  intellectual  life  she  has 
proved  herself  capable  of  great  things.  Her  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature  on  its  practical, 
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everydaj^  side,  has  made  her  a  great  novelist.  Kcr 
success  in  this  department  of  literature  is  almost 
marvellous.  We  have  only  to  mention  the  names 
of  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot, 
George  Sand,  Harriet  Martineau,  Sarah  Grand, 
John  Oliver  Hobbes,  Olive  Schreiner,  Mrs.  Humph- 
rey Ward,  to  show  that  that  statement  is  not  an 
exaggeration.  But  there  is  another  department  of 
intellectual  activity  in  which  women  shine  — the 
political  sphere.  The  proportion  of  great  women 
rulers — considering  how  small  their  opportunities 
have  been — is  remarkable.  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  come  immediately  to  mind.  And  great 
reformers  and  martyrs  like  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madame 
Roland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  noble  band  of  Russian 
women  who  have  in  our  own  day  bravely  died  for 
Russian  freedom,  demonstrate  that  women  can  be 
moved  by  great  causes  and  rise  to  great  occasions. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  woman  will  do.  She  is 
not  man,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  two  sexes  have 
had  their  differences  from  the  beginning,  and  they 
will  continue  to  have  them  to  the  end.  But  they 
may  be  safely  trusted — in  Australia,  at  any  rate — 
to  sink  their  differences  and  unite  for  the  good 
of  the  world. 
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PERSONAL,    AND    EVEN    EGOTISTICAL. 

This  paper  will  be  about  mj'^self .  With  no  subject 
am  I  better  acquainted,  and  in  none  do  I  take  a 
deeper  interest.  This  is  not  egotism;  it  is  merely 
candour.  The  most  interesting  thing  on  earth  to 
every  man  is  himsef.  If,  therefore,  the  subject  is 
not  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  me,  that 
may  be  his  misfortune,  but  it  is  not  my  fault. 

The  Sydney  "Bulletin"  once  said  that  I  was  a 
Scotsman  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  imagine  that 
this  had  reference  to  my  unhappy  habit  of  cracking 
jokes,  or  trying  to — a  habit  which  has  done  much 
to  embitter  my  life  and  wreck  my  reputation.  One 
or  two  examples  of  this  may  prove  a  warning  to 
others. 

Once,  when  standing  for  Parliament,  I  ventured 
to  express  myself  as  follows: — "Gentlemen,  I  am 
a  working  man  like  yourselves.  True,  I  don't  work 
with  my  hands,  but  I  work  witli  my  head.  I  use 
a  pen,  and  not  a  pick,  because  I  am  fairly  apt  with 
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one  and  I  would  be  a  failure  with  the  other. 
I  am  not  big  enough  to  use  a  pick.  Besides, 
I'm  not  strong  enough.  And,  even  if  I  were, 
to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I'm  not  stupid 
enough."  That  speech  nearly  lost  me  the  seat.  The 
Opposition  newspapers  said  I  was  insulting  the 
electors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  merely  indulg- 
ing in  my  habit  of  trying  to  be  funny. 

On  another  occasion,  some  months  after  I  was 
in  Parliament,  I  expressed  the  opinion  tliat  a  poli- 
tician's life  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part  he  tells  delighted  audiences  what  he  is  going 
to  do  when  he  gets  into  Parliament ;  in  the  second 
part  he  tries  to  explain  to  infuriated  multitudes 
why  he  didn't  do  it.  My  electors  took  me  at  my 
word,  and  my  political  career  terminated  with 
dramatic  suddenness. 

The  electors  don't  like  clever  men,  men  who  are 
humorO'Us  or  brilliant.  Cleverness  is  uncanny  and 
unsettling.  There  is  safety  in  stupidity.  As  soon 
as  I  discovered  that,  I  could  see  that  I  had  adopted 
the  wrong  career,  and  I  retired  from  political  life 
— with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  who  knew  me. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  standing  for  a 
Labour  selection,  my  two  opponents  claimed  that 
I  had  an  unfair  advantage  over  them,  inasmuch  as 
I    was    a    trained    speaker,    and    a    man   of    ability. 
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I  replied,  I  remember,  in  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Two  serious  charges  have  been 
preferred  against  me.  First,  I  am  accused  of  being 
a  good  speaker;  next,  I  am  charged  with  having 
ability,  I  recognise  the  gravity  of  the  charges. 
I  know  how  seriously  exceptional  gifts  of  speech 
will  hinder  my  usefulness  as  your  representative. 
Accordingly,  I  promise,  if  you  do  me  the  honour 
to  elect  me,  to  speak  as  badly  as  I  possibly  can. 
No  doubt,  I  could  never  succeed  in  reaching  so 
high  a  level  of  unmitigated  badness  as  my  fellow- 
candidates,  but  at  least  I  will  do  my  best — or, 
rather,  mj  worst — to  achieve  that  proud  distinct- 
tion.  As  for  the  charge  of  ability,  I  beg  you  to 
believe  that  it  is  utterly  false.  I  may  appear 
clever,  but  deep  down  in  my  heart  I  know  that  I 
am  a  fool.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  per- 
ceive how  admirably  I  am  fitted  to  be  your  repre- 
sentative." Strangely  enough,  they  selected  me 
and  elected  me.  But  they  did  not  trust  me  long. 
Evidently  they  discovered  occasionally  alarming 
indications  of  sanity.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  man  to 
be  stupid  all  the  time. 

In  Queensland,  nearly  20  years  ago,  an  incident 
happened,  during  my  first  parliamentary  contest, 
which  I  will  remember  as  long  as  I  live.  After 
travelling  many  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  drought- 
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stricken  countiy,  I  arrived  in  Boulia,  where  I  de- 
livered an  address.  I  was  tlien  a  comparative  new- 
chum.  I  knew  little  of  the  Australian  towns  and 
nothing  of  the  Australian  bush.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  address  a  gentleman  arose  and  asked  me 
my  opinion  on  the  rabbit  question.  x\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  no  opinion  on  the  rabbit  question. 
Indeed,  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  a  rabbit 
question.  In  the  old  land  from  which  I  had  re- 
cently come,  the  rabbit  was  held  in  some  esteem, 
and  to  this  day  I  thank  my  stars  that  I  did  not 
there  ami  then  rise  and  tell  the  electors  that  if 
they  returned  me  to  Parliament  the  place  would 
soon  be  overflowing  with  the  most  prolific  breed 
of  rabbit  in  existence.  lUit  I  scented  danger,  and 
determined  to  exercise  a  little  of  that  caution  which 
is  supposed,  and  falsely  supposed,  to  be  the  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong. 
Accordingly,  I  rose  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  who 
is  80  full  of  knowledge  on  the  rabbit  that  he  docs 
not  know  where  to  commence,  and  said,  with  be- 
coming dignity:  "If  my  questioner  will  specify 
the  particular  aspect  of  the  rabbit  question  on 
which  he  desires  information,  I  will  reply."  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  rose  and  made  an  interest- 
ing speech  on  the  subject,  brimful  of  useful  know- 
ledge.   I  was  saved.      I  at  once  rose  and  expressed 
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myself  on  the  matter  with  such  entire  satisfaction 
that  many  people  subsequently  declared  that,  while 
on  some  subjects  my  views  were  by  no  means 
beyond  cavil,  on  the  rabbit  question  I  was  the 
soundest   candidate  they   had   ever  heard. 

1  may  say  that  I  have  always  regarded  political 
life  as  a  sort  of  amusement — high-class  amusement, 
of  course.  Accordingly,  I  have  enjoyed  it  alto- 
gether apart  from  its  temporary  failures  or  suc- 
cesses. My  twenty-odd  years  in  Australia  have 
been  happy  years,  veiy  happy  years — considering. 
At  least  they  have  never  been  monotonous — and 
I  hate  monotony.  They  have  been  very  varied — 
and  I  love  variet3^  I  have  been  cheered  by  Aus- 
tralian audiences  and  I  have  been  mobbed  by  them. 
I  have  had  my  speeches  praised,  and  I  have  had 
my  windows  smashed,  and  I  find  a  real  difficulty 
in  honestly  saying  which  of  the  two  experiences 
I  enjoyed  the  more.  Looking  back  over  the  twenty 
years  that  have  gone,  I  feel  but  one  regret — that 
I  cannot  go  through  it  all  again — do'^n  even  to 
the   window-smashing. 
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All  healthy  boys  are  wicked — the  healthier  the  wickeder. 
When  a  boy  is  extraordinarily  good  his  condition  is  serious 
and  a  doctor  ought  to  be  called  in  at  once. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CROWD. 

How  delicious  it  is  to  come  upon  a  book  which 
has  at  once  the  charm  of  philosophy  and  the 
charm  of  style,  which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
arresting-  in  its  originality  and  penetration,  and 
perfect  in  its  lucidity.  Yet  bj^  the  good  graces  of 
a  friend,  who  seems  to  have  an  unerring  instinct  for 
good  books,  such  was  my  happy  experience  a  few 
days  ago.  The  book  I  refer  to  is  published  by 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  is  entitled  "The  Crowd;  a  Study 
of  the  Popular  Mind,"  and  is  written  by  a  French 
author  who  bears  the  name  of  Gustave  Le  Bon. 
M.  Le  Bon  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  examine  the  difficult  problem  pre- 
sented by  crowds  in  a  purely  scientific  manner.  He 
tries  to  get  at  the  real  value  of  the  crowd  by  adopt- 
ing the  rigidly  scientific  method,  and  he  does  his 
best  to  avoid  being  influenced  by  opinions, 
theories  and  doctrines.  Whether  he  has  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  this  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  A  man 
without  prejudices  is  perhaps  as  unnatural  a  mon- 
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ster  as  a  woman  without  emotions.  But  certainly 
M.  Le  Bon  lias  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  full 
of  wise  instruction,  profound  knowledge,  and  won- 
derful suggestiveness.  The  author  contends  that 
we  of  the  present  age  have  entered  on  what  he 
calls  "the  era  of  crowds."  Until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  conducted 
by  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  The  masses  were  not 
consulted.  To-day  all  that  is  changed.  Demos  is 
king.  The  crowd  sits  upon  the  throne.  This  is 
how  M.  Le  Bon  puts  it: — 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  as  yet  what  will  be  one 
day  evolved  from  this  necessarily  somewhat  cha- 
otic period.  What  will  be  the  fundamental  ideas 
on  which  the  societies  that  are  to  succeed  our 
own  will  be  built  of?  We  do  not  at  present 
know.  Still  it  is  already  clear  that  on  whatever 
lines  the  societies  of  the  future  are  organised, 
they  will  have  to  count  with  a  new  power,  with 
the  last  surviving  sovereign  force  of  modern 
times,  the  power  of  crowds.  On  the  ruin  of  so 
many  ideas  formerly  considered  beyond  discus- 
sion, and  to-day  decayed  or  decaying,  of  so  many 
sources  of  authority  that  successive  revolutions 
have  destroyed,  this  power  which  alone  has  risen 
in  their  stead  seems  soon  destined  to  absorb  the 
others.     While   all   our   old   beliefs   are   tottering 
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and  disappearing,  wliile  the  old  pillars  of  society 
are  giving  way  one  by  one,  the  power  of  the 
crowd  is  the  only  power  that  nothing  menaces, 
one  of  which  the  prestige  is  continually  on  the 
increase. 
This  statement,  although  substantially  true,  re- 
quires, in  my  opinion,  qualification.  Even  in  the 
past  the  crowd  was  consulted  after  a  fashion.  The 
tyrant  had  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  revolution.  Despotism  has  nearly  always  been 
qualified  by  assassination,  or  the  fear  of  assassina- 
tion. Again,  even  in  our  own  day  the  crowd  is 
not  quite  as  powerful  as  it  imagines  itself  to  be. 
It  is  ruled  by  the  superior  minds ;  it  is  coerced  by 
the  man  of  ideas.  The  "free  and  independent  elec- 
tor" frequently  imagines  that  he  walks  freely  to 
the  ballot-box,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
carried  there — by  the  energy  of  political  agents  and 
the  rhetoric  of  editors  and  orators.  Still,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  most  striking  sociological  develop- 
ment of  modern  times  is  the  rise  of  the  crowd  to  a 
position  of  almost  unchallenged  sovereignty. 

M.  T;e  Bon  does  not  agree  with  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  always  persisted  in  regarding  society  as  merely 
a  collection  of  individuals.     He  says  : — 

In  the  aggregate  which  forms  a  crowd  there  is 
a  sort  of  summing  up  on   an  average  struck  be- 
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tweeii  its  elements.  What  really  takes  place  is  a 
combination  followed  by  the  creation  of  new 
characteristics,  just  as  in  chemistry  certain  ele- 
ments, when  brought  into  contact  combine  to 
form  a  new  body  possessing  properties  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  bodies  that  have  served 
to  form  it.  It  is  easy  to  prove  how  much  the  in- 
dividual forming  part  of  a  crowd  differs  from  the 
isolated  individual,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  this  difference.  To  obtain  at 
any  rate  a  glimpse  of  them  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  call  to  mind  the  truth  established 
by  modern  psychology,  that  unconscious  pheno- 
mena play  an  altogether  preponderating  part,  not 
only  in  organic  life,  but  also  in  the  operations 
of  the  intelligence.  The  conscious  life  of  the 
mind  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  unconscious  life.  Our  conscious  acts  are  the 
outcome  of  an  unconscious  substratum  created  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  by  hereditary  influences. 
The  substratum  consists  of  the  innumerable  com- 
mon characteristics  hande«l  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  which  constitute  the  genius  of  the 
race.  .  .  .  It  is  more  especially  with  respect 
to  those  unconscious  elements  which  constitute  the 
genius  of  a  race  that  all  individuals  belonging  to 
it  resemble  each  other,  while  it  is  principally  in 
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respect  to  the  conscious  elements  of  their  charac- 
ter— the  fruit  of  education,  and  j'et  more  of  ex- 
ceptional hereditary  conditions — that   they  differ 
from  each  other.     From  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  an  abyss  may  exist  between  a  great  mathe- 
matician and  his  bootmaker;  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  character  the  difference  is  most  often 
slight  or  non-existent. 
The  author  then  goes  on  to  show  that  crowds  are 
swayed  by  the  great  emotions  which  all  men  have 
more  or  less  in  common.     They  feel;  they  do  not 
think  or  reason.     And  their  emotions  and  instincts 
are    influenced    by   the    sense    of    power    which    the 
crowd  confers  on  every  one  of  its  units,  and  also  by 
the  feeling  of  irresponsibility  which  is  always  fos- 
tered by  a  vast  anonymous  multitude.     I  once  heard 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  effect,  say,  in  reference  to  an  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  a  manifesto 
signed   by   many   names:    "Xot   one   man   amongst 
them  would  have  written  this  of  me.     When  thej' 
want  to  shoot  a  man  in  the  army,  they  do  not  make 
one  man  do  it,  but  many.     One  man  would  feel  the 
responsibility   of  taking  the  life   of  a   fellow   crea- 
ture ;  many  men  do  the  same  deed  without  having 
the     same    feeling."       And    so    crowds,      political 
crowds,   religious   crowds,    and   indeed  all   sorts    of 
crowds,  do  many  things  which  individuals,  as  in- 
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dividuals,  would  never  dream  of  doing.  This  ex- 
plains at  least  to  some  extent  the  fact,  pointed  out 
by  Buckle,  that  the  inquisitors  were  personally  and 
ill  private  life,  kind-hearted  men.  It  also  explains 
the  strange  paradox  that  some  of  the  most  un- 
speakable horrors  of  the  French  R-evolutiou  were 
perpetrated  by  men  who  subsequently  became  the 
most  g-entle,  most  peaceful,  and  most  law-abiding 
of  citizens.  As  M.  Le  Bon  finely  puts  it,  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  crowd  is  a  grain  of  sand  amid  other 
grains  of  sand  which  the  wind  stirs  up  at  will.  He 
holds  at  the  same  time,  that  while  crowds  are  al- 
ways intellectually  inferior  to  isolated  individuals, 
ethically  they  sometimes  rise  above,  just  as  they 
frequently  fall  below,  the  average  person. 

M.  Le  Bon  declares  that  the  laws  of  logic  have  no 
action  on  crowds,  and  he  supplies  the  following  in- 
teresting incident  in  proof  of  his  affirmation  : — 
My  first  observations  with  regard  to  the  art  of 
impressing  crowds,  date  back  to  the  siege  of  Paris, 
to  the  day  when  I  saw  conducted  to  the  Louvre, 
where  the  Government  was  then  sitting,  Marshal 

y ,  whom  a  furious  crowd  asserted  they  had 

surprised  in   the  act   of  taking  the  plans   of  the 
fortifications   to   sell  them   to   the   Prussians.      A 

member   of  the   Government   (G.  P ),    a   very 

celebrated    orator,    came    out    to     harangue     the 
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crowd,  which  was  demanding  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  the  prisoner.       I  had  expected  that  the 
speaker    would    point    out    the    absurdity    of    the 
accusation  by  remarking  that  the  accused  Marshal 
was  actually  one  of  tliose  who  had   constructed    the 
fortifications,   the  plan   of  which,   moreover,   was 
on   sale  at  every  bookseller's.     To   my   stupefac- 
tion— I  was  very  young  then — -the  speech  was  on 
quite   different   lines.      "Justice   shall   be   done," 
exclaimed    the     orator,     advancing    towards    the 
prisoner,   "and  pitiless  justice.     Let  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  national   defence   conclude   your  in- 
quiry.    In  the  meantime  we  will  keep  the  prisoner 
in  custodj'."       At  once  calmed  by  this  apparent 
concession,  the  crowd  broke  up,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  the   Marshal   was    able    to    return 
home.       He  would  inevitably  have  been  torn  to 
pieces  had  the  speaker  treated  the  infuriated  mob 
to  the  logical  arguments  which  my  extreme  youth 
induced  me  to  consider  so  very  convincing. 
M.  Le  Bon  does  not  altogether  regret  that  crowds 
are   not   governed   by   reason.      "It   is   not   by   rea- 
son," he  says,  "but  most  often  in  spite  of  it,  that 
are   created   those   sentiments   that   are    the    main- 
springs of  civilisation — sentiments  such  as  honour, 
self-sacrifice,    religious    faith,    patriotism,    and    the 
love  of  glory."     I  feel  inclined  to  dispute  this  dic- 
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turn.  Tlie  higher  sentiments  of  morality  and  of 
religion  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  opposed  to  reason. 
No  doubt,  some  of  our  noblest  instincts  existed  long 
before  we  knew  the  reason  of  them.  But  they  do 
not  in  any  real  sense  exist  in  spite  of  reason.  In- 
deed, as  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  all  the  nobler 
instincts  liaA-e  been  strengthened  by  reason.  No 
age  was  ever  more  enlightened  than  the  present 
one,  and  yet  is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  laws  are  more 
just  and  more  humane  than  in  any  other  period  of 
the  world's  history?  And  what  is  law,  after  all, 
but  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people  ?  Morality  and  religion  may  be  extra-rational. 
But  they  are  not  irrational.  The  beating  of  my 
heart  is  not  a  matter  of  reason,  and  if  it  depended 
on  my  reason,  it  would,  I  suppose,  be  all  up  with 
me..  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  irrational.  Reason, 
therefore,  does  not  conflict  with  the  noblest  in- 
stincts of  the  race ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  with 
the  greatest  intellects,  and  the  races  with  the 
greatest  intellects,  have,  on  the  whole,  the  highest 
morality.  Nay,  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in 
rationalising  the  peoples — in  fortifj'ing  the  noblest 
instincts  of  the  heart  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
highest   faculties   of  the  head. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book 
is  the  one  dealing  with  "The  Leaders  of  Crowds." 
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Crowds,  Le  Bon  liolds,  are  greatly  iuflueuced  bj^ 
prestige,  both  personal  and  acquired.  Acquired 
prestige  he  regards  as  the  most  common.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  person  is  rich,  or  has  a  great  title, 
endows  him  with  the  mj^sterious  quality  of  prestige 
irrespective  of  his  own  personal  worth  or  worthless- 
ness.  Although  M.  Le  Bon  praises  generously 
many  of  the  qualities  of  the  British  race,  he  regards 
English  men  as  being  foolishly  servile  to  titled  per- 
sons. He  quotes  with  approval  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  recent  book  of  travel : — 

I  had  observed  under  various  circumstances, 
the  peculiar  intoxication  produced  in  the  most 
reasonable  Englishman  by  £he  contact  or  sight  of 
an  English  peer.  Provided  his  fortune  enables 
him  to  keep  up  his  rank,  he  is  sure  of  their  affec- 
tion in  advance,  and  brought  into  contact  with 
him,  they  are  so  enchanted  as  to  put  up  with 
anything  at  his  hands.  They  may  be  seen  to 
redden  with  pleasure  at  his  approach,  and  if  he 
speaks  to  them  their  suppressed  joy  increases 
their  redness,  and  causes  their  eyes  to  gleam  with 
unusiial  brilliance.  Respect  for  nobility  is  in 
their  blood,  so  to  speak,  as  with  the  Spaniards 
the  love  of  dancing,  with  the  Germans  the  love 
of  music,  and  with  Frenchmen  the  liking  for 
revolutions. 
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That  is  pretty  hard  upon  us,  and  yet  is  there  not 
a  very  great  deal  of  truth  in  it?  I  doubt  very 
much,  however,  whether  Englishmen  are  greater 
snobs  than  other  people.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  lords  and  princes  are  not  nearly  as  common  in 
England  as  they  are  on  the  Continent.  This  may 
explain  the  apparent  difference.  If  lords  and 
princes  were  as  scarce  in  Germany  and  France  as 
they  are  in  England,  they  would  probably  inspire  a 
similar  sentiment  of  awe  and  veneration. 

The  writer  holds  that  crowds  are  incapable  of 
thinking  except  in  images — images  that  terrify  or 
atttract,  and  appeal  powerfully  to  the  imagination. 
He  shows  that  all  the  great  leaders  of  men  have 
taken  this  fact  into  consideration,  and  have  acted 
accordingly.     He  says  : — 

All  the  great  statesmen  of  every  age  and  every 
country,  including  the  most  absolute  despots, 
have  regarded  the  popular  imagination  as  the 
basis  of  their  power,  and  they  have  never  ven- 
tured to  govern  in  opposition  to  it.  "It  was  by 
becoming  a  Catholic,"  said  Napoleon  to  the 
Council  of  State,  "that  I  terminated  the  Van- 
deen  war;  by  becoming  a  Mussulman  that  I  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  Egypt ;  by  becoming  an  Ultra- 
montane that  I  won  over  the  Italian  priests,  and 
had  I  to  govern  a  nation  of  Jews  I  would  rebuild 
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Solomon's   temple."      ,     .      ,     How   is   the   imag- 
ination of  crowds  to  be  impressed  ?  We  shall  soon 
see.     Let  us  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to 
saying  that  the  fact  is  never  achieved  by  attempt- 
ing to   work  upon  the  intelligence   or  reasoning 
faculty,  that  is  to  say,  by  way  of  demonstration. 
It  was  not  by  means  of  cunning    rhetoric    that 
Antony    succeeded    in  making   the    populace   rise 
against  the  murderers  of  Caesar.     It  was  by  read- 
ing his  will  to  the  multitude,  and  pointing  to  his 
corpse. 
Australian  experience  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
remarks.     Politicians  here  know  the  value  of  a  good 
election  cry.     It  is  half  the  battle.     "White  Aus- 
tralia,"   "One-man-one-vote,"     the    "New     Protec- 
tion,"  have  all  done  excellent  duty.     They  appeal 
to  the  imagination.     They  call  up  a  vague  image  in 
the   mind ;  they   even   move   the   heart.        A    great 
thinker,  unless  he  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be 
a  great  orator,  cannot  profoundly  impress  the  mul- 
titude.    A    commanding   presence,    a   fine    voice,    a 
confident  manner,  combined  with  the  power  of  mak- 
ing flashing,  image-creating  phrases — these  are  the 
qualities   that   give   a   man    command  over   popular 
assemblies.     In  a  word,  the  crowd  is  governed  rot 
by    thought,    not    by    abstract    reasoning,    but     by 
emotion  and  imagination.      A  public   meeting   is  a 
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magnified  woman,  and  tliey  who  woo  to  win  must 
capture  her  heart,  not  her  head — her  affection,  not 
her  convictions. 

M.  Le  Bon  concludes  his  interesting  book  with  a 
wail  of  despair.      He  says  : — 

"With   the   definite  loss   of  the   old   ideals,    ihe 
genius   of  the   race  entirely   disappears ;   it   is    a 
mere  swarm  of  isolated  individuals  and  returns  to 
its    original    state — that    of    a    crowd.       Without 
consistency  and  without  a  future,  it  has  all  i'he 
transitory  characteristics  of  crowds.     The  popu- 
lace   is    sovereign    and    the    tide    of    barbarism 
mounts.    The  civilisation  may  still  seem  brilliant, 
because  it  possesses  an  outward  front,  the  work 
of  a  long  past,   and  it  is   in   reality    an    edifice 
crumbling  to  ruin,  which  nothing  supports,  nnd 
destined  to  fall  at  the  first  storm. 
This  is  to  be  the  end  of    modern    democracy — the 
rule  of  the  crowd — according  to  M.  Le  Bon.     I  re- 
gard such  pessimism  as  utterly  unjustifiable — utter- 
ly opposed  to  the  facts  of  history.    Even  crowds  vie 
wiser  to-day  than  they  were  yesterday.        Science 
and    reason    advance    slowly,     but    they     advance. 
Cries  that  once  gulled  the  multitude  gull  them  ro 
longer.     The  persecutions  for  witchcraft,  which  in 
the  dark  ages  so  disgraced  humanity — to  cite  cne 
example  out  of  many — are  no  longer  possible.  There 
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is,  no  doubt,  still  an  element  of  unreason  in  much 
of  our  popular  advocacy,  but  that  advocacy  is  vastly 
more  reasonable,  and  more  just,  than  it  was  some 
centuries  ago.  The  man  in  the  street  is  not  quite  a 
philosopher,  but  he  is  as  much  a  philosopher  to-day 
as  many  so-called  philosophers  were  in  the  middle 
ages.  Just  as  freedom  broadens  slowly  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent,  so  g'ood  sense  becomes  more 
and  more  a  characteristic  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  no  justification  for  extravag-ant  hopes,  but 
neither  is  there  reason  for  a  cowardly  despair.  The 
Kingdom  of  Reason  and  Righteousness  may  be  in 
the  far  future,  but  no  man,  with  the  facts  of  his- 
tory staring  him  in  the  face,  has  a  right  to  pro- 
nounce it  impossible  of  attainment.  Rather  are  we 
justified  in  saying  with  the  poet — 

The  years  are  slow,  the  vision  tarries  long. 
And  far  the  end  may  be, 

Yet,  one  by  one  the  ancient  fiends  of  wrong 
Go  out  and  leave  earth  free. 
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We  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thin\g,  even  when  that 
good  thing  is  the  supreme  good — happiness.  A  Uttle  misery 
gives  a   relish    to  joy. 


"THE   UNSPEAKABLE    SCOT." 

I  plead  guilty  of  having  been  a  more  or  less 
aggressive  Scotsman  all  my  life.  And,  like  most 
Scotsmen  in  Australia,  I  have  two  countries — the 
one  in  which  I  was  born,  and  the  one  I  have 
adopted.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  what  I  mean 
by  an  aggressive  Scotsman.  He  is  a  Scotsman  who 
is  everlastingly  throwing  Scotland  in  the  teeth  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  is  constantly  saying  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly  that  Scotland  is  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  and  that  there  is  nothing  under  the 
stars,  or  above  them,  for  that  matter,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Scotch  literature,  Scotch  jokes,  Scotch 
courage,  Scotch  women,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch 
whiskey.  And  yet,  prepared  as  I  am  to  put  up 
a  fight  for  my  country,  I  must  plead  guilty  to 
enjoying  the  criticisms  to  which  my  countrymen 
are  sometimes  subjected.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  in- 
dulge in  a  little  criticism  of  Scotland  on  my  own 
account.     Some  time  ago,  I  horrified  some  devoted 
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Australian  Caledonians  by  declaring  that  Scotland 
was  the  most  drunken  nation  in  the  world.  When 
some  of  my  fellow-countrymen  remonstrated  with 
me,  I  tried  to  show  them  that  I  had  actually  been 
paying  Scotland  a  compliment.  "You  see,"  I  said, 
"I  still  hold  that  Scotsmen  are  the  greatest  people 
on  earth,  and  if  we  hold  that  proud  pre-eminence 
in  spite  of  an  unapproachable  drunkenness,  that 
shows  that  Scotland  drunk  is  greater  than  any  other 
nation  sober,  and  could  praise  go  further  than 
that?"  This  reconciled  my  friends  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  at  once  adjourned  to  an  hostelry  and  toasted 
our  beloA'ed  land  in  some  excellent  Highland  blends. 
Dr.  Johnson  went  too  far  when  he  said  that  patriot- 
ism was  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  but  it  must 
be  candidlj^  admitted  that  it  is  frequently  a  plausible 
excuse  for  a  drink. 

All  this  is  merely  a  roundabout  way  of  introduc- 
ing some  comments  on  that  somewhat  remarkable 
production  entitled  "The  Unspeakable  Scot,"  by 
T.  W.  H,  Crosland.  Most  Scotsmen  who  have  read 
it  pronounce  it  an  unspeakable  book.  For  my  part, 
I  have  quite  enjoyed  it.  Scotsmen  need  not  fear 
criticism.  In  the  first  place,  they  need  it,  and  in 
the  second  place,  they  can  stand  it.  For,  with  all 
our  virtues,  we  are  a  terrible  lot.  Our  conceit  is 
almost  preternatural.    The  average  son  of  Caledonia 
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seems  to  be  constantly  tlianking  God  that  he  is  a 
Scotsman,  as  if  that  in  itself  was  a  sort  of  titular 
distinction — a  certificate  of  nobilitj'.  Even  the 
Scotch  murderer  hugs  the  fact  to  his  bosom.  "Ah," 
he  says,  "I  maj'  be  a  scoundrel  of  the  deepest  dye, 
a  heartless  murderer,  but,  thank  God,  I  am  still 
a  Scotsman,"  and  with  those  words  upon  his  lips 
he  faces  the  gallows  with  dauntless  brow.  The 
Scotch  prayer,  "0  Loard,  gie  us  a  guid  conceit  o' 
oorsels,"  is  the  most  unnecessary  supplication  ever 
offered  up  to  Heaven,  for  it  makes  a  request  which 
a  far-seeing  Providence  anticipated  at  the  creation. 
Now,  it  does  us  all  good  to  have  some  of  this  inor- 
dinate conceit  taken  out  of  us,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Crosland  does.  Still,  his  book  is  defaced 
by  criticisms  which  are  so  grossly  exaggerated  that 
they  do  not  deserve  serious  reply.  It  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  seriously  argue  against  absurdity. 
Foolish  ridicule  must  be  out-ridiculed.  Mr.  Crosland 
asks  Scotsmen  to  remember  eight  propositions  which 
he  evidently  regards  as  specially  clever,  and  which 
are  printed  in  his  book  in  large  type.  Here  thej' 
are,  together  with  my  comment  at  the  end  of  each  : — 

1 .  Hadrian  had  the  excellent  sense  to  build  a 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Scotch 
out  of  England. 
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Hadrian  mig-lit  liave  saved  himself  the  trouble. 
There  are  nearly  as  many  Scotsmen  in  England  as 
there  are  in  Scotland— mostly  in  good  billets. 

2.  For  a  thousand  years  the  Scot  was  England's 
bitterest  enemy,  and  plotted  and  made  war 
against  her  with  France. 

During  the  thousand  years  in  question  Scotland 
had  good  reason  for  hating  England — almost  as 
good  reason  as  England  had  for  hating  Scotland. 

3.  The  Scotch  deserted  that  large  lame  woman 
(and,  according  to  the  Scotch,  that  paragon 
of  all  the  virtues),  Mary  Stuart,  in  her  hour 
of  direst  need. 

It  showed  good  sense  on  the  part  of  Scotsmen  to 
prefer  liberty  and  good  government  even  to  a  large 
lame  woman. 

4.  It  was  the  Scotch  who  sold  Charles  I.  (and  a 
Stuart)  to  the  Parliamentarians  for  £400,000. 

That  only  shows  the  fine  business  genius  of  the 
Scottish  race.  £400,000  was  a  good  price  to  get  for 
so  bad  a  King.    It  was  all  profit. 

5.  The  Stuarts  were  the  wickedest  and  stupidest 
Kings  Europe  has  ever  known. 
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That  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Scots  handed 
them  over  to  EngLuul.  They  were  more  suited  to 
that  country. 

G .  The  Scotch  are  in  point  of  fact  the  dullest  race 
of  white  men  in  the  world,  and  they  "knock 
along"  simply  by  virtue  of  the  Scottish  super- 
stition,  coupled  with  plod,  thrift,  a  grand 
manner,  and  the  ordinary  endowment  of 
mediocrity. 

This  is  pretty  rough  on  Englishmen.  For  if  the 
Scotch  are  fools,  how  much  greater  fools  must  the 
English  be  to  let  fools  impose  upon  them  ? 

7.  It  was  a  Scotchman  who  introduced  thistles 
into  Canada,  and  (very  likely)  it  was  a  Scotch- 
man who  introduced  rabbits  into  Australia. 

There  are  three  objections  to  this  paragraph.  It 
is  not  true,  it  is  not  new,  it  is  not  funny. 

8.  On  the  most  liberal  estimate  there  are  only 
about  three  decent  Scotchmen  in  England, 
one  of  whom  is  half  English,  the  second  half 
Irish,  and  the  third  (week  in  and  week  out) 
half  drunk. 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  there  are  only  three 
decent  Scotsmen  in  England.     I  had  no  idea  that 
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that  country,  bad  as  it  is,  could  have  had  such 
a  deteriorating"  effect  on  the  finest  race  on  the  planet. 
Mr.  Crosland  must  have  mistaken  the  nationality  of 
the  three  persons  referred  to.  A  true  Scotsman  is 
never  half  English  or  half  Irish ;  he  is  whole  Scotch, 
and  a  drunk  Scotsman  is  never  half  drunk ;  he  is 
whole  drunk.  To  say  otherwise  would  be  a  grave 
reflection  on  the  quality  of  the  national  beverage. 
Of  course,  this  quarrel  about  the  relative  merits 
of  the  Scotsman  and  the  Englishman — so  far  as  it  is 
serious — is  childish  folly.  The  one  is  as  good  as  the 
other — and  better.  It  is  certainly  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  what  was  once  a  bloody  struggle  between  two 
rival  peoples  has  become — especially  in  Australia — 
mere  badinage  between  rival  wits. 
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The    purpose   of   all    religion    is   to   deny   the   reality    and 
cover  up  the  ugliness  of  death. 


DEMOS  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  contention 
that  the  drama  in  Australia  is  degenerating.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  is  not  true  of  Australia  only ; 
it  is  equally  true  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Probably  it  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  with  the  exception  of  countries  which,  like 
France,  specially  nurse  the  drama  by  Government 
support.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  undoubtedly 
remarkable  change?  Is  public  taste  becoming 
lower?  Are  men  less  intelligent,  less  thoughtful, 
than  they  used  to  be?  I  do  not  think  so.  On  the 
contrary,  while  I  fear  that  popular  education  has 
not  produced  the  wonderful  results  that  were  antici- 
pated 50  years  ago,  I  believe  that  there  has  been, 
during  the  last  two  generations,  a  distinct  advance 
in  general  enlightenment  and  culture.  Why,  then, 
is  the  modern  drama  degenerating?  I  reply  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  spread  of  popular  education. 
In  other  days,  when  education  was  more  costly  and 
more  difficult  of  attainment,  those  who  were  edu- 
cated, however  humbly,  were  generally  men  of 
exceptional  taste  and  capacity.    Education  was  then 
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a  test  of  character;  to-day  it  need  not  be  more 
than  proof  that  the  truant-inspector  has  been  doing 
his  duty.  In  short,  we  have  at  present  in  every 
civilised  country  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who 
have  a  certain  amount  of  education  of  a  purely 
superficial  kind.  They  can,  however,  read,  and  they 
demand  reading  matter  on  a  level  with  their  low 
standard  of  culture.  Those  people  are  actually  in 
a  considerable  majority.  And  a  writer  to  succeed 
must  write  down  to  them.  That  is  why  the  high- 
class  magazines  are  vastly  outnumbered  by  the 
trashy  popular  ones.  That  is  why  Marie  Corelli 
sells  better  than  George  Meredith  or  even  than 
Thomas  Hard3^  Popular  education  has  not  lifted 
the  people  to  the  level  of  literature ;  it  has  tended 
to  drag  literature  down  to  the  level  of  the  people. 
And  it  has  had  a  similar  effect  on  the  drama.  Just 
as  the  successful  book  is  the  book  which  can  com- 
mand the  most  numerous  readers,  so  the  successful 
play  is  the  play  that  can  attract  the  largest  houses. 
But  in  order  to  secure  a  large  house,  it  is  necessary 
to  appeal  to  that  large  and  important  class  who 
have  education  without  taste,  or,  to  be  more  correct, 
who  are  educated  enough  to  appreciate  some  sort 
of  drama,  but  not  educated  enough  to  appreciate 
drama  of  the  highest  character.  The  manager  of 
a  theatre  must  live.     He  must  pay   his  way  or  go 
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down.  And  lie  can  only  do  so  by  giving  the  people 
the  kind  of  drama  they  Trant.  And — if  the  truth 
must  be  spoken — the  kind  they  want  is  frequently 
unspeakable.  But  the  blame  of  it  and  shame  of  it 
must  be  placed,  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the  play- 
wrights, or  the  actors,  or  the  managers,  but  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  the  great  god  Demos. 

Of  course,  it  were  unfair  to  be  too  hard  on  Demos. 
After  all,  he  is  but  the  product  of  his  conditions— 
the  unhappy  victim  of  fate.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
popular  education  has  been  a  failure  because  it  ha& 
not  produced  better  results.  For  although  Demos 
is  still  far  from  perfection,  he  has  been  distinctly 
improved.  He  is  better  with  some  education  than 
with  none.  It  is  better  that  he  should  read  bad 
literature  than  that  he  should  not  read  at  all.  It 
is  better  that  he  should  witness  the  wildest  melo- 
drama than  that  he  should  never  witness  a  drama  of 
any  kind.  The  theatre  at  its  worst  is  better  than 
the  tap-room  at  its  best.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  popular  education  and  increased  leisure  for  the 
masses  seem  to  have  resulted  in  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  the  drama.  And  there  appears  to  me  to  be 
but  one  remedy.  The  Government,  by  subsidising 
the  theatre,  should  make  it  possible  to  produce  dra- 
matic art  of  the  highest  kind.  It  already  spends 
many  thousands  every  year  on  the  education  of  our 
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children,  and  yet  when  those  children  grow  up 
they  Mill  go  to  theatres  and  witness  plays  that  are 
an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  nation  that  produced 
William  Shakespeare.  If  it  is  worth  while  spending 
many  thousands  on  the  education  of  our  children, 
would  it  not  be  wise  also  to  spend  a  comparatively 
small  sum  on  the  encouragement  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  influential  of  human  arts?  Should 
not  something  be  done  to  insure  that  the  education 
we  begin  in  the  schools  may  be  consummated  rather 
than  nullified  in  the  theatre?  The  theatre,  properly 
conducted,  could  be  made  one  of  the  most  potent 
engines  of  culture  ever  devised  by  man — could  be 
made  a  source  of  enlightenment,  elevation,  and  303' 
from  generation  to  generation.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  that  result  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  gate 
money  is  not  the  only  determining  factor  in  the 
character  of  the  play.  Demos  may  be  capable  of 
electing  the  right  kind  of  men  to  Parliament — 
although  even  that  is  doubtful.  But  he  is  certainly 
not  a  success  as  a  judge  of  plays.  So  far  as  the 
drama  is  concerned,  he  must  be  told  his  place — ■ 
strictly  in  his  own  interests.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  Australian  Governments  will  j^et  show  their 
true  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  by  doing  something  to 
support  the  mighty  art  in  which  the  British  race 
has  excelled  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  ? 
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Some  men  believe  in  the  joy  of  duty ;  I  believe  in  the 
duty  of  joy.  The  smile  of  a  happy  man  helps  to  make  the 
whole   earth  glad. 


PAIlENTvS   AND  CHILDREN    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

There  can  be  no  questiou  tliat  lack  of  respect  and 
affection  for  parents  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  Australian  characteristics.  I  cannot  account  for 
this,  as  some  do,  by  the  large  measure  of  outdoor 
life  enjoyed  by  children  in  this  country.  Ag  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  other  countries,  Scotland 
and  England  for  example,  the  prolonged  absence  of 
children,  particularly  children  of  the  well-to-do 
classes,  from  home  only  serves  to  deepen  their  affec- 
tion for  their  parents.  What,  then,  is  there  in 
Australia  that  tends  to  undermine  filial  affection? 
I  think  it  is  the  lack — the  comparative  lack — of 
dependence  of  the  offspring  on  their  parents.  In 
the  old  country  there  is  less  scope  for  young  people. 
Success  in  life  depends  in  a  much  greater  degree  on 
the  goodwill  and  influence  of  the  father  and  mother 
in  England  than  it  does  in  Australia.  Parents,  in 
short,  ai-e  much  more  important  in  the  old  land  than 
they  are  in  the  new.     There  is  always  an  element 
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of  wliat  is  called  self-iuterest  in  aifection.  liove, 
like  gratitude,  is  apt  to  anticipate  favours  to  come. 
If  children  were  absolutely  independent  of  their 
parents,  if  they  could  earn  their  livelihood  as  soon 
as  they  were  born,  if,  in  short,  it  were  not  for  the 
prolonged  dependence  of  the  j^oung  on  their  parents 
— a  dependence  which  characterises  the  highest 
animals,  and  particularly  human  beings — the  domes- 
tic virtues  we  admire  so  much  would  not  exist.  And, 
in  all  human  probability,  affection  for  parents  may 
tend  to  become  less  prominent  in  proportion  as 
parents  become  less  useful  or  less  necessary  to  off- 
spring. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  I  am  persuaded 
that  lack  of  parental  affection  is  an  Australian  char- 
acteristic, although  no  doubt  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  this  continent.  I  have  seen  evidence  of  it 
on  all  hands.  And  so  far  as  I  can  see  nothing  can 
be  done  to  prevent  it.  It  is  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  to  the  larger  liberty  we  enjoy.  It  is  only  fair 
to  admit,  however,  that  if  the  loving,  adoring  son 
has  gone,  the  despotic  parental  monster  has  gone 
with  him,  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  one  is  full 
compensation  for  the  disappearance  of  the  other.. 

Of  course,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  either 
filial  affection  or  parental  affection  ever  entirely 
dying    out.       Parental    affection,    in    particular,    is 
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assured  by  natural  selection,  for  the  individuals  who 
lack  love  of  offspring  in  any  marked  degree,  either 
cease  to  have  children,  or  to  properly  rear  them, 
with  the  result  that  such  types  are  ultimately 
eliminated — eliminated  by  their  own  lack  of  affec- 
tion. No  doubt,  also,  there  will  always  remain  in 
the  higher  races,  and  even  in  the  higher  order  of 
animals,  a  large  measure  of  filial  feeling.  Still, 
there  seems  reason  for  believing  that  the  weakening 
of  the  sense  of  dependence  of  offspring  on  parents 
which  seems  a  characteristic  of  modern  conditions, 
especially  in  Australia,  must  affect  the  nature  of 
the  emotional  relationship  existing  between  parent 
and  child.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  will  be 
a  loss,  although  it  may  appear  a  loss  to  us.  The 
passing  away  of  feudalism  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  feelings  which  had  existed  between 
the  serfs  and  the  lords  of  the  manor,  but  this  is 
not  generally  regretted,  because  it  has  been  more 
than  made  up  for  by  a  deeper  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  self-reliance,  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Perhaps — as  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  friend — in  the  happier  future, 
when  a  deeper  sense  of  parental  responsibility  en- 
sures a  higher  type  of  progeny,  there  will  grow  up 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  a  sense  of  filial 
affection  and  regard  such  as  the  world  has  never 
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seen.  The  new  order,  which  we  fear,  may,  in  the 
end,  be  better  than  the  old  order  to  which  we  cling. 
To  make  free  with  the  well-known  lines  of  Tenny- 
son: 

"The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  Man  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 
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No  man  should  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  he  has  changed 
his  mind.  The  only  men  who  never  change  their  minds  are 
dead  men — and  men  who  ought  to  be  dead. 


AUSTllALIAN    LITERATURE. 

I  hear  every  now  and  then  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  Australian  literature.  But  the  fact  is,  we  have 
no  higher  literature  at  all.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  We  are  not  a  literary  people.  We  don't 
read  literature,  we  don't  give  ourselves  up  to  litera- 
ture. We  are  too  busily  engaged  playing  football 
and  cricket,  or  rather  looking  at  other  people  play- 
ing football  and  cricket.  We  are  a  sporting  people, 
a  horsey  people — we  are  not  a  literary  people.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  we  have  no  capacity  for  litera- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  have  a  great 
many  people  in  our  midst  of  great  literary  talent — 
deep  artistic  instincts.  Some  of  these  have  turned 
out  very  beautiful  verse.  But  in  nearly  all  our 
Australian  poetry  there  is  a  hidden  want.  It  lacks 
ideas.  And  our  poetry  lacks  ideas  because  there  is 
little  or  no  intellectual  atmosphere  in  Australia. 
And  without  that  intellectual  atmosphere  there  can 
be  no  great  poetry.     Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  at 
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once  a  great  poet,  a  great  critic,  and  almost  a  great 
pliilosoplier,  in  one  of  those  marvellously  illuminat- 
ing essays  of  his,  says : 

For  creative  literary  genius  does  not  principally 
show  itself  in  discovering  new  ideas ;  that  is  rather 
the  business  of  the  philosopher,  the  groundwork 
of  literary  genius  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  ex- 
position, not  of  analysis  and  discovery ;  its  gift 
lies  in  the  faculty  of  being  happily  inspired  by 
a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  atmosphere,  by 
a  certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itself  in 
them ;  of  dealing  divinely  with  prose  ideas,  pre- 
senting them  in  the  most  effective  and  attractive 
combinations,  making  beautiful  works  with  them, 
in  short. 

In  other  words,  ideas  are,  as  it  were,  the  material 
with  which  genius  builds  her  enduring  edifices.  But 
in  Australia  there  is  a  remarkable  poverty  of  ideas 
And  that  poverty  is  revealed  in  our  poetry.  It  is 
sweet  and  musical  and  artistic,  but  it  lacks  real 
intellectual  life.  When  a  writer  seeks  to  drive  home 
or  give  point  to  some  thought,  he  frequently  finds 
it  more  than  worth  while  to  quote  Tennyson,  or 
Watson,  or  Swinburne,  or  Morris,  or  even  Kipling. 
But  whoever  finds  it  helpful  or  worth  while  in  such 
circumstances  to  quote  any  Australian  poet  ?  And 
why  ?    Because  Australian  poetry  hardly  touches  the 
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intellectual  life  at  all;  it  is  the  poetry  of  passion, 
of  cynicism,  but  seldom  the  poetry  of  thought  and 
reflection.  Australia  will  never  produce  great  poetry 
until  she  lays  the  foundation  of  great  poetrj-  in 
a  serious  intellectual  life.  She  cannot  have  great 
poets  and  great  horses  at  the  same  time.  Is  it  not 
a  remarkable  fact,  a  staggering  fact,  that  there  is 
not  in  the  whole  of  Australia — a  country  with  nearly 
as  great  a  population  as  England  had  in  the  daj^s  of 
Shakespeare — a  single  monthly  journal  devoted  to 
the  serious  treatment  of  intellectual  subjects  ?  We 
want  something  higher  than  the  "Lone  Hand,"  with 
its  clever  yet  shallow  cynicism,  or  than  "Life,"  that 
amazing  compound  of  piety  and  bushranging.  We 
want  to  begin  to  take  life  seriously.  Poetry  is  the 
blossom  that  grows  upon  the  tree  of  a  nation's  intel- 
lectual life,  and  Australia  has  not  the  blossom  be- 
cause she  has  not  the  tree.  When  will  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  to  proceed 
to  plant  and  water  the  tree? 
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Fear   is  the    root   of    superstition.    When    the   devil 
from  the  churches  the  churches  will  go  to  the  devil. 


THE     POETRY     OF     AUSTRALIA. 


All  the  world  allows  that  Australia  is  a  great 
producer  of  gold  and  wool,  and  even  wheat. 
"Whether  she  is  also,  in  any  special  way,  a  producer 
of  poetry  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  In- 
deed, in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  seriously  con- 
sider it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first  of  all 
answer  the  prior  question  :  What  is  poetry  ? 

Man 5'  attempts  have  been  made  to  answer  that 
question,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  our 
own  time;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  still 
remains  in  the  strictest  sense  unanswered.  And  the 
reason  of  the  difiiculty  is  plain  enough.  Poetry 
is  a  very  complex  intellectual  product.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  many  things.  First  of  all,  it  must  be  musi- 
cal. But  music  alone  is  not  enough.  "Little  Jack 
Horner  sat  in  a  corner"  is  musical.  But  nobody 
seriously  contends  that  it  is  poetry.  Then  it  must 
be  imaginative,  lint  imagination  of  itself  is  not 
enough.  A  story  may  be  full  of  imagination.  But 
a  story  is  not  a  poem.     It  must  contain  emotion. 
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But  emotion  by  itself  is  not  enough.  When  a  man 
swears  he  generally  expresses  emotion.  But  swear- 
ing is  not  poetry. 

After  all,  the  difference  between  poetry  and  that 
to  which  we  deny  the  name  is  only  a  difference  of 
degree.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  little  prose  in 
all  poetry,  and  a  little  poetry  in  all  prose,  just  as 
there  is  flour  in  the  finest  pastry  as  well  as  in  the 
commonest  bread.  I  said  just  now  that  swearing  is 
not  poetry.  And  that  is  true  enough.  But 
I  might  have  added  that  there  is  an  element  of 
poetry  even  in  swearing.  There  is — that  is  to  say, 
some  of  that  emotion,  which,  in  its  sublimer  forms, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  poetry.  Poetry,  in 
other  words,  is  a  higher  kind  of  emotional  speech, 
and  ordinary  emotional  speech  a  lower  kind  of 
poetry. 

Poetry,  in  fine,  is  a  name  we  give  to  a  particular 
kind  of  utterance — utterance  characterised  by  cer- 
tain special  qualities.  These  qualities  were  at  least 
partly  enumerated  by  John  Milton  when  he  said 
that  poetry  should  be  "simple,  sensuous,  and  im- 
passioned." Of  course,  all  poetry  does  not  contain 
those  qualities  in  the  same  quantity,  or  in  the  same 
combinations.  The  poetry  of  Keats  is  specially 
remarkable  for  its  sensuousness.  It  exhales  the 
odour  of  the  woods;  it  drips  with  the  juice  and  dew 
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of  flowers.  Burns  and  Wordsworth  are  frequently 
deliciously  simiDle,  Swinburne  and  Byron  burn  with 
passion.  Shakespeare,  the  supreme  master,  in  his 
supreme  moments,  combines  all  those  qualities  and 
others  in  a  delicious  blending;  he  is  at  once  simple, 
sensuous,  impassioned,  and  more. 

I  feel  inclined  to  extend  Milton's  definition,  and 
to  define  poetry  as  a  special  kind  of  utterance  char- 
acterised by  simplicity,  sensuousness,  passion,  im- 
agination, fancy,  music,  colour,  and  form,  together 
with  a  love  of  these  for  their  own  sakes.  Of  course, 
in  this  exalted  sense,  there  is  very  little  true  poetry 
in  the  world.  Even  in  the  greatest  poets  the  pure 
gold  of  poetry  is  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  baser 
metal.  Perhaps  all  the  true  poetry  ever  written 
could  be  put  in  a  book  of  a  few  hundred  pages. 
And  yet,  that  small  book  would  be  the  greatest 
product  of  man  since  life  began,  and  would  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  perfect  flower  and  fruit  of 
all  the  ages. 

I  feel  inclined  to  follow  up  this  somewhat  auda- 
cious attempt  to  define  the  undefinable  with  07ie 
word  more.  Poetry  must  have  the  quality  of  inevit- 
ableness.  This  characteristic  was  finely  expressed 
by  John  Stuart  Mill  when  he  said  that  the  difference 
between  oratory  and  poetry  is  that  the  one  is  heard 
and    the    other    overheard.       A    great    oration    may 
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possess  all  the  qualities  I  have  enumerated  as  apper- 
taining to  poetry.  It  may  have  simplicity,  sensuous- 
ness,  passion,  imagination,  fancy,  music,  colour. 
And  yet  we  may  never  dream  of  confounding  an 
oration  with  a  poem.  Why?  Wherein  lies  the 
difference  ?  I  reply,  in  the  supreme  quality  of 
inevitableness.  The  orator  has  an  external  object. 
The  poet  has  not.  The  orator  desires  to  rouse  and 
persuade.  The  poet,  as  a  poet,  has  no  such  desire. 
The  orator  speaks  because  he  will.  The  poet  sings 
because  he  must.  Oratory  has  an  object  outside 
itself.  Poetry  is  its  own  object,  its  own  end,  its 
own  supreme  justification. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question : 
Has  Australia  produced  any  great  poets  or  great 
poetry  ?  Frankly,  I  am  afraid  that  that  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  We  have  not 
produced  great  poetry  because  we  have  been  too 
busy  producing  other  things.  We  are  a  young 
people,  a  pioneer  people.  We  have  not  had  time  to 
make  verses,  for  making  roads  and  bridges  and  rail- 
ways. We  have  been  too  busy  using  the  pick  to 
acquire  special  expertness  with  the  pen.  Besides, 
Australia  has  not  been  peopled  with  poets.  Our 
aim  has  been  to  get  miners  and  farmers  and  arti- 
sans. The  artistic  people  for  the  most  part  have 
remained   at  home,   where  there  is  a  larger  and   a 
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riclier  art-buying  public.  Australia  is  a  very  good 
place  for  squatters  and  contractors  and  artisans  and 
navvies  and  politicians.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  world  for  poets.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  this  we  have  produced 
a  number  of  bards  who,  although  they  do  not  stand 
in  the  first  place,  nor  even  perhaps  in  the  second, 
have  nevertheless  done  work  worthy  of  admiration 
and  remembrance — work  which  suggests  that  in 
good  time  Australia  will  contribute  her  full  share 
to  the  golden  treasury  of  the  world's  song. 

Indubitablj',  Kendall,  born  and  bred  in  Australia, 
is  the  greatest  poet  Australia  has  produced.  No 
other  Australian  poet  reaches  the  same  lyrical 
height.  He  literallj^  sings,  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  song  is  the  Australian  forests,  mountains,  rivers, 
even  the  Australian  atmosphere.  He  has  stolen,  to 
use  his  own  figure,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the 
Australian  bush,  and  put  it  in  a  song.  The  verses 
quoted  are  proof  of  his  high  poetic  power : — 


"There  is  a  river  in  the  range 
I  love  to  think  about ; 
Perhaps  the  searching  feet  of  change 
Have  never  found  it  out. 
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All !  oftentimes  I  used  to  look 
Upon  its  banks,  and  long 

To  steal  tlie  beauty  of  that  brook 
And  put  it  in  a  song. 


'I  trust  that  yet  the  tender  screen 
That  shields  a  certain  nook 

Remains,  with  all  its  gold  and  green, 
The  glory  of  the  brook." 


Next  comes  Gordon,  who,  although  he  lacks  the 
lyrical  power  of  Kendall,  possesses  an  almost 
Byronic  strength,  which  some  people  consider  a 
sufficient  compensation.  In  some  respects,  also, 
he  is  more  Australian  than  Kendall.  For  Kendall, 
like  the  real  poet  he  was,  was  essentially  a  dreamer. 
But  Gordon  was  a  man  of  action.  He  was  even  for 
a  time  an  Australian  member  of  Parliament.  Al- 
though not  Australian-born,  in  his  passion  for  the 
horse  and  for  the  racecourse,  he  out-Australianed 
Most  Australians,  and  left  some  of  the  best  and 
most  Australian  verses  in  "The  Sick  Stock-rider," 
BO  well  known  as  not  to  need  quotation,  while  there 
is  a  blending  of  Byron  and  Burns  in  the  ringing 
lines — the  most  quoted  of  any  Australian  poet : — 
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"Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 
Two  tliiugs  stand  like  stone — - 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  your  own. 

Brunton  Stephens,  a  Scotsman  b^^  birth,  never 
quite  assimilated  the  Australian  spirit.  He  was 
cultured,  artistic,  patriotic,  and  his  finely  filed 
phrases  are  unexcelled  in  Australian  song.  The 
following  lines,  on  the  coming  Commonwealth, 
written  twenty  years  before  it  came,  are  a  fine 
sample  at  once  of  his  craftsmanshij)  as  a  poet  and 
his  foresight  as  a  philosopher : — 

*'She  is  not  yet;  but  he  whose  ear 
Thrills  to  that  finer  atmosphere 

Where  footfalls  of  appointed  things 

Reverberant  of  days  to  be. 
Are  heard  in  forecast  echoings 
Like  wave-beats  from  a  viewless  sea — 
Hears  in  the  voiceless  tremors  of  the  sky 
Auroral  heralds  whispering,  "She  is  nigh." 

*'She  is  not  yet;  but  he  whose  sight 
Foreknows  the  advent  of  the  light. 
Whose  soul  to  morning  radiance  turns 
Ere  night  her  curtain  has  withdrawn, 
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And  in  its  quivering  folds  discerns 
Tlie  mute  monitions  of  tlie  dawn, 
With  urgent  sense  strained  onward  to  descry 
Her  distant  tokens,   starts  to  find  lier  nigh. 

"vSo  flows  beneath  our  good  or  ill 
A  viewless  stream  of  Common  Will, 
A  gathering  force,  a  present  might. 

That  from  its  silent  depths  of  gloom 
At  W^isdom's  voice  shall  leap  to  light, 
And  hide  our  barren  feuds  in  bloom, 
Till,  all  our  sundering  lines  with  love  o'ergrown, 
Our  bounds  shall  be  the  girdling  seas  alone." 


Victor  Daley  was  also  less  an  Australian  poet 
than  a  man  who  wrote  poetry  in  Australia.  His 
note  was  less  classical  and  more  personal  than  that 
of  Stephens.  But  he  has  written  some  of  the  most 
exquisitely  delicate  verse  ever  penned  in  Australia. 
Here  is  a  taste  of  his  quality : — 


"And  after  all — and  after  all, 

Our  passionate  prayers,   and  sighs,  and  tears, 
Is  life  a  reckless  carnival  ? 

And  are  they  lost,  our  golden  years? 
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"All,   no;  ah,  no;  for,  long  ago, 

Ere  time  could  sear,  or  care  could  fret, 
Tliere  was  a  youth  called  Romeo, 
There  was  a  maid  named  Juliet. 

"The  players  of  the  past  are  gone; 
The  races  rise;  the  races  pass; 
And  softly  over  all  is  drawn 
The  quiet  Curtain  of  the  Grass. 

"But  when  the  world  went  wild  with  spring, 
What  days  we  had!     Do  you  forget? 
When  I  of  all  the  world  was  King, 
And  you  were  my  Queen  Juliet?" 

Henry  Lawson  is  the  most  humanist  of  all  our 
poets.  He  takes  no  interest  in  the  bush  as  the  busli. 
It  only  interests  him  as  the  scene  of  the  human 
comedy  and  tragedy — mostly  tragedy-.  The  follow- 
ing verses,  on  the  good  effects  of  war,  may  not  be 
good  philosophy,  but  they  are  fairly  representative 
of  Lawson's  poetry  at  its  best : — 

"And  fools,  when  the  fiends  of  war  are  out,  and  the 
city  skies  aflame. 
Will  have  something  better  to  talk  about  than  an 
absent  woman's  shame, 
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Will  have  something  nobler  to  do  by  far  than  jest 
at  a  friend's  expense, 

Or  blacken  a  name  in  a  public  bar  or  over  a  back- 
yard  fence. 

And  this  you  will  learn  from  the  libelled  post, 
though  its  methods  are  somewhat  rude — 

A  nation's  born  where  the  shells  fall  fast,  or  its 
lease  of  life  renewed. 

We  in  part  atone  for  the  ghoulish  strife,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  peace  we  boast, 

And  the  better  part  of  a  people's  life  in  the  storm 
comes  uppermost. 

"The  self-same   spirit  that  drives  the  man  to  the 

depths  of  drink  and  crime 
Will  do  the  deeds  in  the  heroes'  van  that  live  to 

the  end  of  time. 
The  living  death  in  the  lonely  bush,  the  greed  of 

the  selfish  town, 
And   even   the   creed    of   the   outlawed    'push'    is 

chivalry — upside  down. 
'Twill  be  while  ever  our  blood  is  hot,  while  ever 

the  world  goes  wrong, 
The  nations  rise  in  a  war,  or  rot  in  a  peace  that 

lasts  too  long. 
The  southern  nation  and  southern  State,  aroused 

from  their  dream  of  ease, 
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Must    sign    in    the    Book    of   Eternal    Fate    tlieir 
stormy  histories." 

Andrew  Barton  Paterson  is  Lawson  in  a  cheerful 
mood  and  well  pleased  with  himself.  He  loves  Aus- 
tralia and  Australians  and  voices  his  love  in  ringing 
verses.  But  he  has  not  the  deeply  tender  note  of 
Lawson.  All  the  greatest  poetry  has  sadness  in  its 
heart,  and  Paterson  is  never  really  sad.  Here  are 
a  few  verses  showing  the  cheery  optimism  of  his 
racy  rhymes : — 


"Our  fathers  came  of  roving  stock, 

That  could  not  fixed  abide ; 
And  we  have  followed  field  and  flock 

Since  e'er  we  learnt  to  ride; 
By  miner's  camp  and  shearing  shed, 

In  land   of  heat  and  drought. 
We  followed  where  our  fortunes  led, 
With  fortune  always  on  ahead 

And  always  farther  out. 

"The  wind  is  in  the  barlej^-grass. 
The  wattles  are  in  bloom ; 
The  breezes  greet  us  as  they  pass 
With  honey-sweet  perfume ; 
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The  parrakeets  go  screaming  by  A| 

Witli  flash  of  golden  wing,  1" 

And  from  the  swamps  the  wild  ducks  cry 

Their  long  drawn  note  of  revelry,  | 

liejoicing  at  the  Spring.  \ 

"So  throv.'  the  weary  pen  aside 

And  let  the  papers  rest, 
Tor  we  must  saddle  up  and  ride 

Towards  the  blue  hill's  breast ; 
And  we  must  travel  far  and  fast 

Across   that   rugged   maze, 
To  find  the  Spring  of  Youth  at  last 
And  call  back  from  the  buried  past 

The  old  Australian  ways." 

Bernard  O'Dowd,  according  to  Professor  Tucker, 
is  our  greatest  living  poet.  Certainly,  he  is  our 
most  original  and  striking  maker  of  verses.  No- 
body is  quite  like  him.  He  stands  alone.  At  times, 
he  is  as  obscure  as  Browning.  At  other  times,  he 
is  as  clear  as  an  Australian  day  in  summer.  Here 
is  a  fine  example  of  what  he  can  do  when  he  con- 
descends to  let  plain  folks  know  what  he  is  driving 
at  :— 

"Yea,  why  are  we  fain  for  the  Beautiful?     Wlij- 
would  we  die  for  the  Right? 
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Because  tlirougli  tlie  forested  aeons,    in   spite   of 

tlie  i>riests  of  the  Niglit, 
Undeterred  by  the  fag-got  or  cross,   imcorrupted 

by  glory  or  gold, 
To  our  mothers  the  poet  his  Yi^;ion  of  Goodness 

and  Beauty  has  told. 
When    comrades,    we    thrill    to    the    message    of 

speaker  in  highway  or  hall. 
The  voice  of  the  poet  is  reaching  the  silenter  poet 

in  all; 
And  again,  as  of  old,  when  the  flames  are  to  leap 

up  the  turrets  of  Wrong 
Shall  the  thoughts  of  the  New  E evolution  be  lit 

from  the  words  of  a   song." 


Will  Ogilvie,  during  his  sojourn  in  Australia, 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  our  people,  of  our 
skies,  of  our  bush,  and  his  "Fair  Girls  and  Grej' 
Horses,"  originally  published  here  twelve  years  ago, 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  sweetly  lyrical  and 
lilting  volume  of  verse  ever  published  on  this  side 
of  the  planet. 

The  following  verses  from  "The  Bush,  my  Lover" 
translate  into  music  the  Australian  bushjnan's  love 
of  bushland : — 
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"The  loves  of  earth  grow  olden 

Or  kneel  at  some  new  shrine ; 
Her  locks  are  always  golden, 

This  brave  Bush-love  of  mine ; 
And  for  her  star-lit  beauty, 

And  for  her  dawns  dew-pearled, 
Her  name  in  love  and  duty 

I  guard  against  the  world. 


"They  curse  her  desert  places! 

How  can  they  understand — 
Who  know  not  what  her  face  is 

And  never  held  her  hand  ?-— 
AVho  may  have  seen  the  meeting 

Of  boughs  the  wind  has  stirred, 
Yet  missed  the  whispered  greeting 

Our  listening  hearts  have  heard. 

"The  winds  of  dawn  are  roving. 

The  river-oaks  astir  .  .  . 
What  heart  were  lorn  of  loving 

That  had  no  love  but  her? 
Till  last  red  stars  are  lighted 

And  last  winds  wander  west, 
Her  troth  and  mine  are  plighted    - 

The  lover  I  love  best." 
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But  I  must  desist.  Space  absolutely  forbids  my 
referring'  to  many  other  poets  who  have  a  right  to 
a  place  here — to  Harpur,  Australia's  first  authentic 
sing-er,  who  has  written  some  magnificent  lines;  to 
Frank  Morton,  with  his  lyric  passion;  to  E.  J. 
Brady,  with  his  ringing  rhymes  of  the  waves  and 
the  wharves ;  to  Mary  Gilmore,  into  whose  verses 
have  crept  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  home  and 
the  hearth ;  to  Roderic  Quinn,  with  his  rhythmic 
magic ;  to  Essex  Evans,  with  his  lilting,  lucid  lays 
of  patriotism  and  high  endeavour,  Nor  can  I  deal 
here  with  our  own  local  singers — with  "Dryblower," 
"Bluebush,"  Hayward,  "Prospect  Good,"  and 
others  who  have  found  inspiration  in  the  heroic 
strivings  of  our  diggers  and  prospectors  and  cockles, 
and  have  beaten  the  gold  of  song  out  of  the  very 
sordidness  of  our  lives.  Let  me  say  that  the  exist- 
ence of  so  many  singers  of  excellent  quality  in  a 
community  so  largely  engaged  in  hard  work  and 
hard  play  seems  to  reveal  poetic  capacity  of  a  rare 
order.  The  poets  we  have  produced  are  probably 
but  the  precursors  of  greater  poets  yet  to  come. 
Our  Australian  poetry,  sweet  and  beautiful  as  it  is, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  faint  glimmerings  of 
tlie  dawn  when  some  mighty  singer  will  arise  in 
whose  great  line  shall  live  the  laughing  gladness 
of  the   Australian   day,    the   solemn    })eauty   of  the 
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Australian  nig-lit,  and,  above  all,  the  elemental 
mystery  of  tlie  Aiistralian  busli,  with  its  strange 
blending  of  good  and  evil,  of  hope  and  despair,  of 
life  and  its  sweet  sounds  and  deaih  and  its  grey 
silence. 
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Our  supreme  need  is  men.     Every  farmer  is  a  potential 
soldier ;  every  farm  is  a  bastion. 


APPENDIX. 

Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Agent-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  has  done  splendid  service  for  Australia  by 
publishing  in  the  London  "Standard"  a  complete 
refutation  of  Mr.  Foster  Fraser's  assertions  that 
"the  British  youth  has  more  vim  in  him  than  the 
Australian  young  man,"  and  that  fiaccidity  has 
got  into  the  veins  of  the  children  of  the  original 
British  stock  in  Australia,  and  that  "the  languor- 
ous climate"  has  produced  "slackness  of  energy." 
Mr.  Coghlan  shows  that  Mr.  Fraser's  own  book  re- 
futes his  own  assertion.  For  Mr.  Fraser  admits 
that  "in  shearing  and  in  the  preparation  of  mut- 
ton the  Briton  is  not  in  it  with  the  Australian." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Mr,  Coghlan  points  out,  the 
ordinary  Australian  tally  is  120  sheep  a  day — about 
three  times  that  of  England.  Evidently  there  is  no 
evidence  of  fiaccidity  there.  Again,  Mr.  Coghlan 
shows  that  on  the  work  of  linotype  operating  the 
ordinary  Australian  worker  has  to  set  and  correct 
7000  ens  per  hour,  while  the  Britisher  is  only  re- 
quired  to   do   6000.      Journeymen     compositors     in 
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Syduej'  work  48  hours  per  week,  and  set  on  an 
average  1116  ens  per  hour.  The  London  composi- 
tor works  52^  hours  per  week,  but  his  tally  is  only 
990  ens  per  hour.  The  Australian  conii)ositnr, 
therefore,  works  about  one-fifth  faster  than  the 
British  compositor.  There  is  surely  no  evidence  of 
Australian  flaccidity  or  lack  of  vim  there.  Coopers 
in  Great  Britain  turn  out  on  an  average  nine  bar- 
rels or  eight  hogsheads  in  a  week.  In  Australia  the 
weekly  turn  out  is  ten  barrels  or  nine  hogsheads — 
a  10  per  cent,  greater  output  in  a  10  per  cent, 
shorter  week.  Quite  clearly  the  Australian  cooper 
shows  no  signs  of  degeneration.  Finally,  Mr. 
Coghlan  shows  that  while  the  average  work  of  an 
Australian  bricklayer  is  1000  bricks  a  day,  the 
average  work  of  an  English  bricklayer  is  about 
half  that  number.  In  a  word,  the  Australian's 
record  as  a  worker,  as  well  as  his  record  as  an 
athlete,  is  a  crushing  and  triumphant  refutation  of 
Mr.  Eraser's  hasty  and  ill-considered  depreciations. 
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